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HOW THE GIRLS GOT BID OF FREDDY. 

BY BOmSE CHAJSDLEE MOUBTOZr. 


“If v^e only could get rid of Freddy, "we 
could have some fun IP 

The speaker was Gracie Medford, a bright, 
impetuous girl of nine, and the sister of chub¬ 
by little four-years-old Fred, who was toiling 
on after her through the "woodland ways, and 
whose lagging, short footsteps had made her 
very impatient for the last hour. 

“ Don’t hurry so, Kitty,” she said, a moment 
after. “If you do, we shall lose Freddy; and 
I do feel sometimes as if I wouldn’t much 
care. I never can go anywhere or do any¬ 
thing, with him to drag along. There, I can’t 
keep up with you; and that’s the end of it.” 

Kitty Smith turned round her sparkling, 
spirited, brunette faca* 


“I declare,” she said, “I think it’s too 
mean of your mother. She might have a 
nurse for him just as well as not. I don’t 
know what good staying in the country is 
going to do you, if you never can run, or 
climb, or anything else, just because you’ve 
got alwa^ to see to that tiresome boy. I do 
declare. Pm glad I haven’t any little brother.” 

“ Me ’ove oo, Kitty,” said little Fred, trying 
to make peace. “Me ’ove oo berry much, 
Gacie.” 

And Gracie turned, impulsively, then, and 
hugged her little brother, and kissed him. 

“ So you do, Freddy; and sister wont com- 
plain of you any more.” 

“Not a-n-y more?” Fred asked, with a 
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little quiver of hope and fear commingled on 
the “any” which made of it almost a sob. 

The little Afedfords were Kitty Smithes 
cousins; and their mother had brought them 
out from the hot, dusty city to pass July and 
August in the pleasant country home where 
her sister Smith lived all the year. 

There had been some talk about bringing 
Freddy’s nurse with them; but Alary, who 
had been confined steadily, for the last four 
years, to her little charge, wanted a two 
months’ vacation, in which to make a jour¬ 
ney to her Nova Scotian home, and see again 
all the dear old faces from which she had 
never been parted until four years ago, when 
her aunt, who was Mrs. Medford’s cook, pro¬ 
cured for her the place of nurse girl in the 
Medford establishment, and she commenced 
her campaign with little Freddy. Mrs. Med¬ 
ford really wanted to give Mary this pleasure, 
and, moreover, she was reluctant to encum¬ 
ber her sister’s household with too many 
inmates; but she hesitated over the matter 
for a while, because her own health was deli¬ 
cate, and she knew that she should be quite 
unequal to constantly looking after her 
sturdy, tireless little boy. The affair was 
finally settled by Gracie. 

“ You might let Mary go, I think, mamma,” 
she said, when the discussion was going on. 
“I shall he out of school, you know, and have 
nothing to do but play all day long; and 
Freddy can just play round with me, and 
give you no trouble at all.” 

“If you are sure you wouldn’t get tired ol 
him,” Mrs. Medford said, donbtfuily. “You 
know Mary has always taken care of him, 
and you have never been used to have him 
interfere with any of your pleasures. You 
know you do like to have your own way.” 

“I think I do not like it better than I love 
my brother,” Gracie answered, with earnest 
voice, and somewhat heightened color; and 
so the matter was settled. Mary went to 
Nova Scotia, cook stayed to keep house for 
Mr. Medford, whose business obliged him to 
remain in the city, and Mrs. Medford took 
Gracie and Freddy to her sister Smith’s house 
in Borrowdale. 

They had been there three weeks now, and 
the mother had been watching the course of 
events in silence. She saw very often that 
Gracie found little Fred an annoyance, though 
she had never confessed it, in so many words, 
in her mother’s presence. At first Mrs. 
Medford was disposed to regret the leave of 
absence she had given to Mary; hut she con¬ 


cluded, at last, that she had done the very 
best thing for Gracie; for what would she or 
any other child be worth, if she grew up with¬ 
out ever learning the lesson of self-denial, or 
tasting the sweetness of giving up her own 
pleasures for some one else? Surely she had 
too much conscience, Mrs. Medford thought, 
ever really to neglect Freddy; and even 
though she might find it wearisome, the 
silent struggle with, herself was sure to do 
her good. 

But on this summer afternoon of which I 
am telling you, the tempter had drawn very 
near to Gracie. She tried for awhile to resist 
his beguilements. Kitty’s words roused for a 
moment her sense of justice. 

“ Mamma is not to blame,” she said. “ She 
did not make me undertake seeing to Freddy. 
She would have brought a nurse, but I begged 
her to let Mary go home. I thought it would 
be just nothing to taka care of Fred; but, O 
dear, it is an awful bore sometimes, when I 
want to do something else.” 

Freddy did not know what bore meant; but 
he understood clearly enough that be was in 
Grade’s way, and his sensitive little heart 
ached just as sorely as if it had not been al¬ 
most a baby’s heart. If Gracie had looked at 
him just then, she might have seen some 
great tears on the tips of his long, curling 
lashes; but he was a little man in miniature, 
and he tried very hard to make his voice 
soiuid firm and brave. 

“Freddy-been slower than he had to,” said 
he, sturdily. “ Freddy be steam engine now. 
So just go on fast, and Freddy keep up. 
Freddy not pull oor d’ess, or hold on to oor 
hand, seezer.” 

“Are you sure you’ll keep up ?” 

“ Berry sure,” stoutly spoken. 

So Gracie eased her mind of its burden, and 
soothed her conscience—for had not Freddy 
promised?—and hurried on after Kitty, who 
was in advance. 

And after her, toiling with might and main 
to keep up, trudged little Fred, rubbing away 
with his round, chubby fists the tears that 
would come, but of which, being a boy, he 
was secretly quite ashamed. 

Presently a great, gorgeous clump of rhodo¬ 
dendron, a little in advance of them, moved 
the two girls to a simultaneous ecstasy. They 
had never in their lives seen anything so 
beautiful as this great tropical-looking shrub, 
rising high above their heads, and making a 
glory in the air with its magnificent pink 
blossoms. Heedless of Freddy they sprang 
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forward, breathless with eagerness; and he, 
finding that his short little legs were utterly 
unequal to his ambition, resigned himself tcx 
his position like a philosopher. 

“Me tan’t keep up, no way. Guess me 
stay here, and rest Feddy. Gacie sure find 
me when she come back.” 

And so Grade surely would, if he had kept 
right there in the path. But presently a 
yellow butterfly flew by—one, two, three—a 
cloud of yellow butterflies, all going one way. 
It was too much for Freddy. 

“They be yeal gold, I guess,” he cried, 
looking after them longingly. “ Me get some 
for mamma—wear in her ears—say, ‘ Thank 
00, Feddy.” 

So the little tired short legs, set in motion 
again by the longing to please mamma, started 
on once mote, this time right away from the 
path, iu and out among the trees; and the 
butterflies flitted on before, as if blown by a 
wayward wiud, here and there, here and 
there, but always away from the path. And 
in half an hour only the wind, and the but¬ 
terflies, and the heavenly Father looking 
down, knew where was Freddy. 

The girls thought that it was not more 
than fifteen minutes when they turned to 
look for him; but then the rhododendron 
blossoms were pink, and the sky was bright, 
and a bird with a golden tliroat sang to them; 
and all the time Freddy was stumbling on 
right away from the path. Gracie was the 
first to think of him. 

“Why, where is Freddy?” she asked, with 
startled face. 

O, he’s all right enough,” Kitty answered, 
“trudging along on the path like a little 
snail. Well go back for him presently. Just 
see this kalmia. We must get a little for 
your mother.” 

Gracie yielded—to yield was the fatal 
weakness of her character. She gathered a 
splendid bunch of kalmia; then some car¬ 
dinal flowers burning at her feet attracted 
her; and then, at last, she turned resolutely. 

“Now I must find Freddy. Poor little 
fellow! I shouldn’t wonder if he was crying. 
We’ve been away from him as much as 
twenty minutes.” 

Kitty glanced at the western sky, and saw 
the sun hanging low, a great red ball on the 
inisty horizon. She made no remonstrance 
now agmnst looking for Freddy. She was 
niore frightened herself than she would have 
cared to own. 

Back along the path they flew, Gracie in 


advance. At last she looked round, her f ace 
white with terror. 

“It was here we left him, Kitty-just by 
these blue flags. We started on for the rho¬ 
dodendrons, you know. O, where is he, where 
is he? Freddy! Freddy! Fred!” 

But no litUe piping treble made answer. 
Would that voice ecer answer her again? 
And, if it didn% what was the use of living ? 
And she had thought she was tired of him! 

The two girls made frantic little rushes 
from the path in every direction, not going 
far either way, for on every side the woods 
shut in round them, and already the twilight 
was coming on. At last Kitty said: 

“ It is of no use, and we are wasting time. 
It is growing dark, and our best way is just 
to htirry home aud send some one to look for 
him who can find him quicker than we can.” 

“Well, then, you go; but I must stay here 
and look. I’ve got to find him, you know— 
he is my brother.” 

“All very well, if you could,” Kitty said, 
dryly. “ I don’t see how you’d help matters, 
though, by getting lost yourself, and giving 
the men two to look after instead of one.” 

Gracie had not courage enough to resist 
this aigument, which, indeed, had its firm 
base in a self-evident fact; so the two girls 
hurried homewards breathlessly. Once there, 
Kitty stopped outside to tell the story to her 
father, while Gracie burst into the room 
where her mother was. 

“You may do anything to me, mamma— 
anything. If you should kill me, I deserve it. 
And I don’t think I should care. I’m not fit 
to live.” 

“Then certainly you are not fit to die.* 
And iirs. Medford laid her hand on Grade’s 
throbbing forehead. “But what is the 
matter? Why should I do an3rthing to you? 
aud where is Freddy ?” 

“That’s what I’ve done, mamma—lost 
him!” 

“ Lost my baby ? Where ?” 

“ In the woods, mother. He stayed behind, 
when I thought he was coming, and got lost.’* 

“ My baby, my poor little fellow—all alone 
in the lonesome woods, and night coming 
on!” 

As long as Gracie Medford lives, she will 
never forget her mother’s face at that mo¬ 
ment She had never seen such a look 
before. She began to cry, but no one noticed 
her. Heedless of white gown, and thin slip¬ 
pers, or head, every throb of which had been 
torture all that long afternoon, the mother 
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gprang through the aborning room, and was 
out of doors, and on the path towards the 
woods, before Grade had drawn a half dozen 
sobbing breaths- 

Mr. Smith saw her, and tried to stop her. 

“Don’tgo,” he said. “We have got lan¬ 
terns, and I am going now with both my 
men.” 

“ Thank you, but I am going to. Do you 
think I could sit in doors, with my baby all 
alone in those cruel woods?” 

So they all hurried forwards, and Grade 
came out of the house, still sobbing; and she 
and Kitty clasped sorrowful hands, and went 
on more slowly after the others. 

An hour passed before a low, eager cry 
came from Mrs. Medford’s lips: 

“ Come here, James T’ 

So she had found him. She had taken one 
of the lanterns, and her mother’s instinct had 
led her on to the right place at last Mr. 
Smith* stepped to her side. The light from 
their two lanterns shone on what looked like 
the statue of a little boy. The long, curled 
lashes drooped upon his cheeks. His face 
gleamed like marble in the dim light, and in 
one careless hand was a great bunch of the 
purple poison berries the deadly nightshade 
bears. 

“ See those berries,” the mother whispered. 
“ James, is he dead ?” 

Mr. Smith bent over the child, and looked 
at him closely. 

“ hh, there is no stain upon his face. He 
has not tasted them; and he breathes as 
quietly as if he were in his bed at home.” 

Then Mrs. Medford caught up her boy in 
her arms. She had not dared before, lest she 
should clasp despair. Her embrace awoke 
him; and still, it seemed, his thoughts were 
running on the golden butterflies. 

“Me tied to get oo soome for oor ears, 
mamma, they did shine so bright; but they 
all runned away, and then I couldn’t find 
Gacie,” 


“Weren’t you frightened, darling?” 

“Not fightened so much as me hungy. 
^en me find booful berries; see! and before 
I did eat any, something laid me down to 
sleep.” 

It was God’s angel, surely, the mother 
thought, who had hushed her little one to his 
slumbers—just in time, just in time! 

She drew the purple poison berries from 
his fingers. 

“ They would not be good for Freddy,” she 
said, coasingly. “Uncle James shall carry 
Freddy home, and there my boy ’ll get some 
nice sapper.” 

On the way the little procession met Grace 
and Kitty. Little Freddy called out, joyfully: 

“Me’idingl see, Gacie! Me not mean to 
mu away. Me not bad boy. Me only t’y to 
get yeal gold fly things for mamma.” 

It was too much for Gracie. 

“Little angel!” she cried, throng her 
tears. “ Just see how he takes all the blame, 
and tries to excuse himself. How can I ever, 
ever say thanks enough to God for not taking 
him just yet to be an angel in heaven ?” 

Mrs. Medford had two or three minds about 
what she should say to Grace. Her first 
thought had been to send at once for Mary, 
and punish the child by the humiliation ot 
feeling herself no longer trusted. Then she 
thought it would suffice to “ improve the oc¬ 
casion ” by a few remarks. But her last, best 
decision was, that the lesson Grace had been 
taught would only be weakened by any words 
of comment. So, like a woman wise enough 
to know when to be silent—and that gift is 
not to be reckoned lightly—she left the inci¬ 
dent to do its own work. She was satisfied 
with the result. The children bad a happy 
su mm er; and Gracie was never again led 
into the temptation of even a momentary 
wish to get rid of Freddy. 

“ Opii(^ 8 ” Magazine, 
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“I CANNOT CALL HER MOTHER.” 

BY N. I'. BAIlLIXa. 


I AM tlio son of Joseph Gaudier, of Gaba- 
doKa. I dare say the majority of my readers 
have lieard of him, as ho is pretty 3vell 
known, being one of tlio mostwealtliy men of 
tile State, lie is a short, pnffy-looking gen¬ 
tleman, wltli a smootli face, gray eyes, bottle- 
nose and montli of extensive dimensions. In 
brief, he bears a striking resemblance to liis 
only son your linmblo servant; but lie is 
sliortcr, ami ratlier more pnlTy, Jly friends 
otlen congratniato mo upon liaving a fatlier 
wlio resembles me so strongly. I admit tliat 
It is ratlier llatteriiig to my family pride. 

I have always entertained a very exalted 
opinion of Gaudier senior. Ills mor.als arc 
good, and lie has no b,ad habits. I think 
tills worthy of mention, as he was left an 
orplian about four years ago, and as lie came 
into a very largo property at that time, it 
wonididt have been at all singular if he had 
turiic'd out rather wild. I take consider.able 
credit to myself that ho didn’t. I fancy 


(tliough I may be wrong) that it was ray e.x- 
aniplo that saved him. 

Yes, I have always held a good opinion of 
tho patern.al Gaudier. I placed iniiilicit con¬ 
fidence in him. I respected him, sir, because 
I thought, if I read his character ariglit, ho 
would yet do honor to tlio family name. Ilis 
talents were certainly above the mediocre, 
and ills education had not been neglected. 
Looking at tiie matter from a pecuniary 
point of view, I had a great dc.al to expect 
from him! 

But alas I how often are wo deceived in 
those in whom wo trust the most confidingly! 
Having been rather Intimately acquainted 
Witli Gaudier jiere for nearly twenty-four 
years, I fondly thought I knew the man 
tboroiiglily. I.was never more mistaken in 
my life. But let me tell my story. 

I had been np to Albany on business, and 
was returning lionio. The train stopped at 
tho Gabadoza station, and I arose to leave 
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tlic car, when, for the first titno, I noticed 
Avhat a very beautiful young lady was the 
occupant of the scat behind mo. Her com¬ 
plexion was I’Cinarkably pure and delicate; 
her dark brown hair hung in natural curls 
over Iier forehead; lier eyes ivero large, dark 
and sparkling, and her small mouth was per¬ 
fect. She was rather tall, but her form was 
beautifully round a!ul ripe in its development. 
Apparently, the lady was qnlte young—not 
over seventeen years of age. 

She arose when I did, and followed me out 
of the car. As I stepped upon the platform, 
I turned half round to lake one parting 
glance at this sweet vision of loveliness. It 
was lucky that I did so. As she attempted 
to step down, she uttered a half-suppressed 
scream and fell into my arms. 

“‘We’ve met by chance—the usual way!’” 
I remarlced, while a smile of inexpressible 
sweetness played around this bottle-nose of 
mine. 

“Thank you for saving me from a fall,” at 
the same time withdrawing herself from iny 
embrace, while the 

-—blood up to her temples crept 

Like a wild vino with faint red roses set.” 

“I hope you have sustained no injury?” 

“Ko.” 

She aUe\npted to walk, the color loft her 
cheeks, and an expression of pain passed over 
her bo.antifn! face. 

“Yon arc hurt,” I cried, seizing her hand. 

“I fear I have sprained inynnkle. It is 
very painful,” she answered, faintly. 

“Let me assist you into tlie waiting-room, 
and then I will procure a carriage to take you 
to your home. Lean upon my arm.” 

She did so, saying something at the time, 
about tiie trouble slio was causing me. 

“Xone at all; a pleasure, rather,” I 
replied. 

I soon found a carriage, and assisted tlio 
beautiful young lady into it. Then I got in 
nii'sclf. 

“ Where sh.all I drive?” asked Ihohackman. 

“To Mrs. Kipplcton’s. ’Tis a small cottage- 
Jionse, on the Nigwnro road,” said the lady. 

“All right, I know the place;” and the gen¬ 
tleman of the whip banged the door, mounted 
the box, and away we rattled. 

The lady must have noticed my look of 
surprise when she pronounced the name, for 
she turtied to me with a half-sinlle and said; 

“ I am her daughter.” • 

" 0 , ah, indeed!” I gave a sigh of relief. 


“Allow me to introduce myself. I am Isaac 
Gaudier, Miss Rlpplcton.” 

“Yes, I knew your name; I’ve seen you 
often,” she replied. . 

“ Mr. Joseph Gaudier lias the honor to bo 
my fatiier. Perhaps you havG heard of 
Joseph?” 

■“ Yos sir,” she tittered, musically. 

"lam his only child, and he is my only 
father,” I added, impressively. 

In a few minutes the carriage stopped in 
front of a neat little brown cottage, over 
which green vines were running in all 
directions, and where the roses bloomed from 
casement to chimney-top. 

“ What a lovely little nest,” I said, looking 
out of tlie carriage window at the green- 
mantled cottage. " Eden before the entrance 
of the serpent!” 

It may be worthy of remark, that at this 
moment, I felt a sort of wiyyly sensation 
creeping along my spinal colnnui. Had tho 
serpent entered my corporeal frame? Was 
he even now working his way through the 
intricate interstices of my brain? Was it 
through mo that he was to bo transported 
into this abode of peace and loveliness, to 
blast the happiness of its inmates ? It was too 
blasted borriblc to think of! 

The driver let down the steps. I assisted 
2 *riss Itlpplcton out, when she took my arm 
and essayed to walk up the gravelled path to 
tlie lioiiso. Tho pah) must liave been excru¬ 
ciating, for she uttered a little silvery scream, 
as her foot touched the ground, a deathly 
l)allor came over her face, and for the second 
time within half an hour sbe fell into my 
arms; but this time she had fainted. 

I turned to the liackman, and bade him 
bring a doctor as soon as possible, and then 
taking tho lovely form in my arms, I made 
my way up to the house. 

The door was opened by a little girl, 
twelve years of age, perhaps. She was tho 
only person in tho cottage at the time, and 
was e.xceedingly frightened at tho sight of 
her young mistress in such a condition. 

" 6 , is Miss Faustina killed?” she cried. 

“No, no; but she has fainted, and has 
sprained her ankle badly. Let me carry her 
into the house.” 

The little maid opened the parlor door for 
me, and I laid my beautiful burden upon the 
sofa. Then I applied restoratives, but she 
still remained unconscious. I became fright¬ 
ened, called her my darling, my angel, and re¬ 
quested her to awake in veiy nffeetionato 
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language. Her f.ico was as white as that of 
a marble statue and almost ns cold. I ehafed 
her hands, so small, so white and delicate I I 
kissed them, I Cisllcd upon her name, 
“ Faustina, beautlhd Faustina 1” but she an¬ 
swered not. There’s a streak of Insanity 
running through the blood of the Gandlers, 
and I faney it got the bettor of mofoijustone 
moment, for 1 am very sure that I wasn’t 
aware of what I was doing when I throw my 
arms around her, and pressed that burning 
kiss upon her lipsl It had the desired effect, 
however, for she opened her eyes in a be¬ 
wildered way. 

“ Where am I ? Who are you ?” sho cried, 
starting up wildly. 

1 was badly confused. I didn’t know what 
to. say, but I blurted out the first thing that 
came into my head. 

“ Who are you ?” she repeated. 

“lam Captain Jinks of the HorsoMarlnes, 

I—» 

Sho smiled languidly. I think sho had 
doubts of my sanity, as any one might have 
had af such an answer. 

“ I beg your pardon. I am not myself. Miss 
BIppleton, I am—’’ 

“My friend, the gentleman who kindly 
brought me homo,’’ sho said, thus relieving 
mo from my ombarr.assment, for I w.a8 ex¬ 
ceedingly embarrassed, as I thought of the 
words I had uttered while she was uncon¬ 
scious, and of the kiss that was still sweet 
vipon my lips. 

The doctor came In just then, followed by 
a Mrs. Bobus, the next door neighbor, and T 
passed out of the house, and returned to the 
village, reaching homo just in time for 
dinner. 

“Ah, my dear Ike,’’ said the paternal 
Gaudier, “ I’ve been Inquiring for you. I was 
afraid you hadti’t come.” 

“ I arrived In the twelve o’clock train.’’ 

“Ah, indeed 1’’ There was a knowing 
twinkle In his eyes, that made me suspect 
that he had cither seen or hoard of mo on 
the Nlgwaro road. He rubbed his bottle nose 
meditatively for a few minutes. “Business 
lively in Albany?’’he asked. 

“ Tes, very.” 

“Ah, um; let’s go to dinner.” 

It is a serious.thing to fall in love, although 
the sensation Is rather pioasing, I admit. As 
it gfenerally unfits a man for the more serious 
duties of life, for the time being, it Is very 
liappily ordered so that- the first frenzy Isdf 
comparatively short duration^ But I was in 


the first fVenzy, and as it was my first expe¬ 
rience of the grande passloii, it conquered mo 
completely. I knew notbihg, thought of 
nothing and cared for nothing but Faustina. 
I remained indoors all the afternoon, reading 
Tom Moore, and writing verses addressed to 
the object of my love; but ns I am not a 
poetical genius, perhaps it Is just ns well that 
my effusions never reached the hands of the 
dear creature for whom tlioy were Intended. 
In a fit of desperation, because I found my¬ 
self linablo to express liiy passion in terms 
sniliciontly glowing, I reduced my laboriously 
wrought verses to ashes. 

I believe that it is generally supposed, that 
lovers find it extremely difficult to obtain as 
many hours of sleep as (according to “Hall’s 
Journal of Health”) the system requires. 
With certain organizations this hiay be true, 
but although I am of a nervous temperament, 
and might very naturally be afllicted in that 
manner, and although I should like to con¬ 
form to the prejudices of the reader; still, at 
the risk of losing his good opinion, I solemnly 
avow that I never slept better In my life than 
I did upon the night after losing my heart to 
the beautiful Faustina. 

But I bad dreams, and they wero rather 
unpleasant; My love' was with me, and I re¬ 
member very distinctly that sho was dressed 
in a robe of se.a-green silk, -which was very 
becoming to her. I told her so. 

“I know you woidd like it,” said she. “I 
know you would think I looked well in It.” 

“Look well in itl You would look well in 
anything, or noth— 

I chocked myself just in time to save her a 
blifsli. 

Sho put her face down to mine, and her 
warm breath touched my cheek. It was in- 
toxlcatlng! (Prohibitionists will ple.ase make 
a note of this.) I threw my arms around her 
and drew her lips to mine. They met in one 
wild, ecstatic kiss I I was entranced. Sud¬ 
denly she shrieked and fell from my arms, 
and a serpent, with shining scales of gorgeous 
colors, crawled between my love and me. I 
conld not .move. -I was fascinated by the 
serpent’s glittering eyes. Slowly the shining 
colls were wound around me, slowly the 
glittering eyes were raised to mine, and then, 
as they seemed to burn into my soul, I noticed 
that the serpent’s head was undergoing a 
transformation. I watched the hair grow 
until It hung in long, dark tresses nearly to 
the floor; and then a little pimple broke out 
between and below the eyes, gradually 
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developing, tilt It formed a very handsoipo 
nose. The mouUi contracted; the Ups came 
pouting out; the forehead arose, smooth and 
white as marble; tho cheeks puffed up, blusli- 
ing as red as wine, and behold I before me 
was the face of a beautiful woman! 

“Do you remember tho ‘Transformation 
scono'In tho‘Black Crook?’” sho asked, in 
a voice In which tho hiss and rattle were 
singularly blended. 

“Tcs ma’am." 

“Well, I think mine rather ‘takes tho rag 
off that,’ eh?” sho remarked, while tlio ser¬ 
pent tale wiggled facetiously. 

“Yes, but what Is tho meaning of it?” I 
questioned. 

“Wouldst thou lift the veil from the 
future?” 

“ I wouldst.” 

“Thou lovest?” 

“ I lovest.” 

“ Behold her whom thou lovest.” 

I turned quickly in tho direction she had 
indicated by a glance, and saw ray Faustina, 
mounted upoii a small but rather corpulent 
donkey, that was bounding over the plain at 
a hlglier rate of speed than any donkey ever 
attained before. 

“ Faustina!” I yelled. “Faustina, ray own 
Faustina 1” 

“Ilallool what's tho matter?” 

I opened my eyes. Tho paternal Gandlor 
w.ss standing at my bedside. It was morning. 

“Had tho nightinaro?” inquired Gaudier 
pere, 

“No,’twas a nocturnal donkey Instead,” I 
.answered. 

“ O, indeed 1 Well, breakfast is ready.” 

I dressed and wont down. 

It was about ten o’clock In the forenoon, 
when I found myself strolling leisurely .along 
the Nigware road. I had been thinking of 
ray dream, and laughing quietly to myself as 
I recalled the vision of the corpulent donkey, 
Wlien, upon reaching tho gate that led up to 
tho little brown cottage, I raised my eyes and 
beheld Faustiua at tho window. 

“ Good-inornlng, Mr. Gaudier,” s.ald she, 
smiling. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Rlppleton.” 

I was slightly confused, as lovers generally 
are in the presence of the beloved, before 
they are sure that their passion is recipro¬ 
cated. I commenced a little speech that I 
had already prepared: 

"As I was strolling by, I thought I’d drop 
in and inquire—” 


“ JVas you strolling by?” 

Tile question, and her he.auty (for sho look¬ 
ed more beautiful than over now, with tho 
vines and roses around tho casement making 
a picturesque frame for her fair face), added 
to my confusion, and I might havo remained 
there until this time, as silent as an Egyptian 
»i«m—my, if sho had not taken pity upon me 
and called mo in. 

She was half reclining upon tho sofa tliat 
had boon drawn to tho window, that she 
miglit inhale the sweet' morning air and 
drink tho perfume of the flowers. Sho mo¬ 
tioned me to a seat hcsklo her. I was .about 
to tako it, when my eyes fell upon her dress, 
and I started back. It was the Identlc.al se.a- 
green silk tliat I had seen in ray dream I 

(Now don’t laiigli, dear reader. You may 
dream a dream sometlmo that you’ll want 
me to bcllove.) 

“ WIml’s tho matter ?” 

“Notliing—nothing,” I answered, trying to 
conceal my emotions. “Tha—that shade ol 
green always makes me leaslck," 

Will you believe It? F.austlna snickered. 
Sho choked down what might have been a— 
well, wo will not 'say a “horee-laiigb,” but a 
coltish smile—and hastened to say, that in 
future she would not wear tho objectlouablo 
color in my presence. * 

“But ray friends say it Is very becoming,” 
she added. 

“ Yes, I boliovo I told yon so last night, 
when you—” 

“now?” sho looked at mo Inquiringly, 
“last night!” 

Tlio dream had been impressed upon ray 
mind so vividly, that in myconflislon I found 
it utterly impossible to distinguish between 
“ vain fantasy ” and'reality. 

“ I don’t understand you, Mr. Gandlor.” 

I threw myself n^n my knees before her, 
and caught her hand in mine. 

“ Faustina, dqrling, tha only explanation I 
can make is this: I love thee, so fondly, so 
madly, that for the last twenty-two hours and 
ton minutes, I have thought of nothing but 
tliee. Consequently, my dear girl, my in¬ 
tellectual faculties are in such a state of agi¬ 
tation, that I hardly know what I do or say. 
I am positively aware of but one fact worth 
mentioning at the present moment, which Is 
my love for yon.” 

Sho understood me now. Sho saw" my 
meaning. It Instantly became perceptible to 
her mental vision; but still, she almost 
donbted, it had come upon her so suddenly. 
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“Love me 1” An expression denoting the 
most ecstatic happiness swept over her 
countenance. “Love me! and yon have 
hnomi me but-^” 

“ It seems an age,” I whispered. 

“And will you love mo always?” 

“Always, darling.” 

Her head foil upon my .breast (force of 
liabit, you see), her curls mingled lovingly 
with my wliiskers, and our lips met In a kiss 
the first kiss of lovol” a rapturous com¬ 
mingling of lips upon which I shall not ex¬ 
patiate, ns the late Lord Byron Las said nil 
tliat there Is any necessity for saying upon 
that subject. 

How long we remained in the attitude 
which we had assumed in accordance with 
the rules laid down In the code of Love, I 
will not attempt to say. It seemed but oue 
entrancing moment. At Inst Faustina raised 
her head. There wore tears in her eyes, but 
there was a smile upon her lips. I took the 
seat beside her, and slipped one arm around 
her waist. 

“Isaac,” said she, “my happiness is 
complete.” 

“ That’s just what’s the matter with me,” I 
replied, sympathetically. 

“ I’ve loved you so long.” 

“Ah, indeed 1” / 

“I told you yesterday that I knew your 
name.” 

“ Tes, darling.” 

“ I have seen you often. Mother and I 
have lived here nearly five years. All that 
time I have loved you in secret. Your 
countenance struck me the first time I saw 
you.” 

“ Yes, it is a striking coiintonanco,” said I, 
tapping my bottle nose complacently. 

“ I was only a girl then.” 

“I should suppose you must have been 
young.” 

“ Yes; but I loved you then, ns I love you 
now, although I never dreamed nntll this 
happy hour that you could ever love me In 
return.” 

I kissed her forotiead. 

“ By the w.ay, my darling, you have spoken 
of your mother—is she at homo ?” 

“ No, she Is visiting my aunt; but I expect 
she will return soon—in a few days,” 

“She is a widow, I believe?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the elder Handler Is a widower,” 
said 1. 

“If Wo could only bring them together,” 


cried Faustina,, with a little silvery laugh. 
“If we only could I” I sighed. • 

You see, madam, as Handlerpere was only 
about Ally years of age, and was in an e.x- 
cellent state of preservation, there was a 
strong probability of his marrying again; and 
as ho had always had a—shall I say, a weak¬ 
ness? I think wo will call It a weakness, 
though, mind you, I don’t say positively that 
it is—I say that as ho had always been 
troubled _ with a—weakness, for very young 
and tender females, the probability was, that 
if he married, ho would link his fate unto the 
fate of some fair damsel whose age would 
probably not exceed the ago of his grand¬ 
mother at the time of her demise. Conse¬ 
quently, what would probably bo the ctTnse- 
queuces? “Ah, too well. I know your 
answer:” 

“Heirs! Heirs 1” 

lam constitutionally, opposed to heii-s. I 
like the airs from “Norma,” but—well, you 
see my drift? The paternal Handler and the 
maternal Blppieton must bo brought together 
if I wished to keep my e-“ state in Borne.” 
Therefore I sighed and murmured; 

“ If we only could 1” 

“Wo can,” said Faustina, 

“We will try, my love.” 

“And we’ll succeed, my Ike.’’ . 

I kissed her, and tore myself away from her 
beloved presence. 

Now, I dare say, that If my reader is the 
phlegmatic “son of a Dutchman,” ho is won¬ 
dering how “hr the name of all the gods at 
once,” a man possessed of an ordinary share 
of common-sense—which, by the way. Is tho 
most uiicomnion-sense In the world—could 
fall In love with a woman one day, and pro¬ 
pose marriage to her the next. My answer, 
sir, is that I am not only a creature of im¬ 
pulse, but, ns I have remarked before, there 
is a taint of Insanity running through tho 
blood of the Handlers; and this fact alone, I 
consider, is sufBolofit to account for tite most 
erratic conduct on the part of a son of a 
Handler. Do you accept my solution of the 
seeming inconsistency? Youdo? Very well, 
then I will proceed with my story. 

The days passed on, and my love for Faus¬ 
tina grew and “flourished like a green bay 
tree.” How had I lived so long without her ? 

I had not lived, no, never until nowl Ah, 
my stony-hearted reader—for I dare say I 
have some rc.ader3 in whom tho organ referred 
to, is nothing but a “granite formation—” 
you know not what life is, till you have loved. 
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nnii you ceaso to llyo wlien you ccaso to love. 
Consequently, my advice Is, if you are already 
in love, “ keep on doing so ” Indefinitely. 

But now I come to a point in my story 
upon which if I should allow my mind to 
dwell, I feel that I should bo driven to 
distraction. 

“ Siicli pain, such angnisli to relate 
Is o'er again to feel, beholdl 
But charged as ’tis, my heart must speak 
Its sorrow out, or it will break.” 

Let us hurry over it as fast as possible. 
Tlioic are portions of it, to be sure, upon 
which 1 love to linger, as the bee loves to 
linger over tbe saccharine deposits in a 
molasses hogshe.sd (this simile, I fc.ar, is not 
too elegant, and perhaps is not original; but 
what can you expect from a man just upon 
the verge of—slmll we say madness?—! think 
we will), and upon' those portions we will 
dwell, for a short time at le.ast. 

It was a beautiful cveidng in the month of 
August, in a certain year, which I do not 
choose to name, although I villl gratify the 
reader’s curiosity so much ns to declare em¬ 
phatically that it w.as not B. C., and a young 
man of medium height, and of j ather attrac¬ 
tive persenal appearance, whose countenance 
was ornamented with a bottle nose of very 
extravagant dimensions, might luave been 
scon, and undoubtedly was seen by a great 
m.any people, walkliig hurriedly along the 
Nigwaro road. From an expression of 
“ eager longing” in his gr.ay optics, such ns 
you m.ay have noticed in tho eyes of small 
children when crying for the silvery illumina¬ 
tor of night, it was plain to tlio porceptivo 
faculties of tlie dullest observer. Hint the said 
young man was terribly in love, ami was un¬ 
doubtedly Imvrylng on wltli the evident in¬ 
tention of placing himself In close juxtaposi¬ 
tion to the object of that love in the shortest 
possible space of time. Header, tlmt young 
man was your humble servant, Isaac Gandler. 

I reached tho vine-clad cottage, and as 
Faustina, contrary to hcrusual custom, did not 
come out to welcomo mo, I rang tho bell. It 
w.as answered almost immediately, hut it was 
not Hr sparkling eyes that beamed upon my 
face, nor her beloved eoimtonance tliat greeted 
my longing vision. No, it was—another 
roomcml 

“Is Miss RIppieton at home?” I asked. 

“ No, she has gone out this evening to sit 
for an hour Or two witli a young friend of 
hers who Is 111,” replied tho lady. 


“Ah.” • 

I was turning away, when the lady spoke 
again. 

“Iflamnot mistaken, this Is Mr. Gand¬ 
ler,” and a smile of charming sweetness 
lubricated her countenance as she turned her 
very brilliant eyes upon my bottio nose, eon- 
ceiitratiug all Uiair lire upon that particular 
point. “ Wont you w.alk in, sir ?” 

There was a charm in her voice. In her 
glance, in her manner, that was truly irresis- 
tlblo. I felt very much, I fancy, as the fly did 
when tho spider asked him to walk in “ and 
take something,” and consequently I followed 
the fly’s example and walked in. 

“ I only returned home to-dtiy, hut iny 
daughter—” 

“ Can It bo possible ?” cried I. 

“How?” queried tho lady. 

“ Is this Mrs. RIppieton that I see before 
mo?” 

“ It is,” returned tho lady, evidently sur¬ 
prised that I had not discovered the fact 
already. 

I was overwhelmed. She must certainly 
have been thlrty-flve yearn of age, at least, 
and yet, the most critical observer would not 
have c-ilieil her over twenty-five. As I looked 
upon her, that project of mine, to bring this 
woman and tho elder Gandler togellier, 
flashed upon my mind, and I thouglit what a 
lucky man ho would be, could ho only win 
Biieh a magnificently beautiful creature! I 
had called her daughter extremely lovely, 
but, ah I she was only a copy—a rather faint 
one—of tho glorious original. 

“ Faustina has had so much to say about 
you, since my return homo, that I already 
feel as though wo were old acquaintances,” 
said Mrs. RIppieton. 

I blushed scarlet, and said something about 
having been a frequent visitor there during 
her absence; and she, seeing my confusion, 
clmiigcd the siibject of coj!yors,atiou to toiflcs 
of a less personal nature. 

The time passed swiftly, ns you would nat- 
ur.ally suppose, in the presence of such a 
woman. She fascinated me. Suddenly I 
thought of tho “ transformation scene ” in my 
dream, and strange as It may appear, I recog¬ 
nized In the face of the woman before mo the 
ex.act prototype of tho one I had seen growing 
out from the serpent’s head! A tlirlll of 
horror swept through ray frame. I started 
up In iUarm. I must tear myself away now— 
this instant, or I shall undoubtedly soon be, 
ns the Elfin Page In “ Tho Lay of the Last 
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Minstrel,” had a disagreeable habit of shout¬ 
ing, “Lost! lost! lost!" 

Mrs. Klppleton accoinpanled mo to the 
door, regretting, she said, that I coidd not 
stay a short time longer, as she thought her 
daughter would soon be at home. Hut as It 
Was already quite late, with this’ terrible fear 
upon me, I dared not tarry. I bade her 
good-night and withdrew. 

The next morning I was obliged to leave 
town upon business of a very important 
nature. I was detained nearly a week, but I 
wrote to Faustina in the meantime, and in 
return received a letter from her. It was 
like her, kind, gentle and loving. 

As soon as possible I returned to Gabadoz.a, 
and hurried to the home of my beloved. Her 
mother met me at the door. Was Faustina 
in ? No, she had left homo that morning, for 
the piirposoof visiting some cousins atLIg- 
iiick. But there was a note for me, whleh 
Mrs. Hippletou delivered, at the same time 
inviting mo in to road it. I accepted her in¬ 
vitation; and after devouring the note (this 
expression must not bo taken literally), which 
Was filled with protestations of love, delicately 
Sandwiched in between more solid matter, I 
turned to tlie widow, with wlioin I had a 
very pleasant chat, notwithstanding her re¬ 
semblance to my visitor from Dreamland, 
altliough I confess to a feeling of uneasiness 
When her dark eyes met mine. 

At last when I arose to go, she expressed a 
hope, that, notwithstanding Faustina’s ab¬ 
sence, she should see mo often at the little 
brown cott.ige. 

“You wili SCO. mo often, Mrs. Ripploton,” 
1 returned. “ Everything here reminds me of 
the loved one.” 

The lady sighed. She gave mo a quick, 
conscious gl.ance. The sigh was involuntary, 
no doubt. 

“I seem to feel her presence nearer,” I 
nuinnured. 

The widow’s lllllo hand dropped into mine. 
It was a trying moment for a man of we.ak 
nerves. 

“An recofr.” I tore myself away, and 
hurried out into the street. 

After that I called at the vine-clad cottage 
almost every day. I had already laughed my¬ 
self out of the foolish fear, ns I called it, that 
had haunted me for a few days after my first 
nieoliiig with Mrs. RIppleton. 

“ In the nineteenth centiuy,” said I, “ who 
is there that believes In dreams? Pshaw! I 
Will not be so weak.” 


And so the days passed, and the time had 
nearly arrived for Faustina’s return. She 
had written me that I might expect her on 
Tliursday night of that week. It was now 
Wednesday evening, and I was seated In Mrs. 
Itippleton’s parlor, and that lady and myself 
were engaged in conversation. Sometimes 
the conversation flagged for a few minutes, 
but the silence was sweet; a dangerous 
sweetness, perhaps—but no matter. 

At last Mrs. RIppleton arose from her scat 
and went to the piano. I am wondrously 
susceptible to the power of music. She 
played and sang. I stood beside her, drink¬ 
ing in the melody, entirely oblivious to cvery- 
thing else. 'Tlio music ceased, and she turned 
her luminous eyes upon my bottle nose. I 
liave a faint recollection of remarking boloie,. 
tliat she was a magnificently beautiful woman, 
both in face and figure; but 

“ Much as her form seduced the sight. 

Her eyes could even more surely woo; 

And when and how to shoot their light 
Into men’s hearts full well she knew.” 

■/ 

I have hinted at the prevalence of insanity 
in our family, and as we all know that “ blood 
will tell,” Isay it u’asnotatallsingnlar,tliatI, 
standing there in the full blaze of this 
woman’s beauty, for just one moment, forgot 
all tilings else. I stooped and kissed the' 
“ vcrmeil-tluetnred lips,” at the same time 
throwing my arms around her beauteous 
form, I clasped lier wildly to my breast I 

“She blushed and frowned not, but she strove 
to speak, 

And held her tongue, her voice was grown so 
weak.'! 

“ Ml’S. RIppleton—Augusta—darling, I love 
thee!’’’I cried. 

“At last! at last 1” she sobbed, pressing her 
bnrning lips to my glowing bottle nose. 

At that moment Faustina burst into llio 
room. She had arrived, either one day too 
soon, or one day too late. She saw that, 
methinks. 

-‘ O Heaven! were man 

But constant, he were perfect,’ ” 

she cried, as her eyes met iiiine. 

“ Faustina, I—‘ I cannot call her. molhcrl’ ” 

I yelled. . 

“ I should think not,” replied that yoiing 
lady, ill a voice decidedly hysterictil, and 
without another word, she rushed out of tlie 
house. 
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Let her go,” said Augusta, clasping mo, 
almost savagely, to her beating heart. “ Wo 
stilt have each other.” 

“Yes, darling; but wo arc not safe hero, I 
am afraid, while your daughter is at largo. 
As we c.annot muzzle her, wo must ‘mizzle’ 
instead. The last train for tho city passes 
through hero in just half an hour. We must 
go in that.” 

“Anywhere with you, dear Isaac,” replied 
Augusta, hurrying away to prepare for the 
journey. 

We arrived in the city at mldulght. The 
next morning, directly after breakfast, tho 
nuptial knot was tied. Wo then returned to 
our hotel, and I wrote a very aflectlonato 
letter to my father, informing him of my 
mariiago, and asking him to forgive mo for 
perpetrating tho terrlhlo deed without his 
knowledge or consent. 

The next morning 1 received his reply. I 
give it in full: 

“ Gahadoza, Sept. 3d., 18—. 

“3It Beloved Isaac;—I am in receipt of 
your letter, informing mo of your marriage, 
and I cannot find Kanguago su0iclcntly strong 
in ‘ Webster’s Ifnabridgcd' to express my air- 
probatlon of your choice. I feel assured 
that she will make you an exceiieut wife. 


I know something of her family, although I 
am not personally acquainted with tho lady 
hoi’self. Truly, If I were not Joseph, I would 
ho Isaac. But as I am Joseph, and must re¬ 
main Joseph, I think I have done the best 
thing I could under tho circumstances. / 
hare married your wife's dawjhterl The 
ceremony took place yesterday. I met her 
in tho cars, only the day before, and as you 
know that I am a “ creature of Impulse ” it is 
not at all surprising that I made her a pro¬ 
posal of marriage then and there. At fust 
she declined my offer, hut that evening she 
‘reconsidered,’ and at present, I run 

“ Blissfully yours, J. G.andleu.” 

“ P. S. Tour mother sends her love to her 
sou and daughter-in-law, and to her mother 
and father-in-law. J. G.” 

I dropped tho letter and became as rigid as 
marble. 

“ It’s a good jokp,” said my wife. 

“Joke I Tho hairs of our heads aro num¬ 
bered,” I yelled, but what mathematical 
genius shall number tho heirs of Joseph 
Gaudier f” 

My wife saw the joke then. 

In conclusion, dear reader, I merely remark 
that I hollove in dreams. 
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IN A NUTSHELL. 

BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


’N’aknie and I had just settled ourselres 
for a quiet chat over school days and school 
friends, when she was summoned down to 
the parlor to greet a guest whom Mr. Carroll 
had brought home from the village hoteL I 
had arrived at the Maples only that day, and 
we had not seen each other before for neariy 
a year, and we were vexed enough at the 
interruntion. 

“ That dear old grandpa of mine has such 
a strange idea of hospitality I” said Nannie. 
“He considers it his duty to invite every 
stranger who sets foot in Maplewood to take 
up his abode in this house. It is fortunate 
for us, Mrs. Gilson thinks, that Maplewood is 
such a little, foriom, out-of-the-way place, 
^that only now and then a stray pilgrim finds 
his way to it—artists and invalids seeking 
quiet and pure air; not verj' interwting 
people generally. But I caught a glimpse of 
this one as he got out of the carriage, and he 
looked as if he were of a dlSerent stamp. 
Kicbard Brooke is a nice name, isn*t it? and 
he looked quite young, not much more tLnn 
thirty, I should say. Perhaps he may prove 
agreeable. I hope so, for I was afraid you’d 
find it dull with nobody here but Jack 
Haliburton.” And Nannie shook out the 
airy folds of her muslin dress, fastened a bit 


of cherry-colored ribbon in her hair, and ran 
down stairs. 

“Nobody but Jack HaliburtonT And 
with such a curl of her lip, too. 

That was the way in which Nannie had 
always spoken of him to me, as if Jack Hali- 
burton were the most contemptible person in 
the world; and I Was surprised to find him a 
tall, handsome young man, with an intellect¬ 
ual face, and remarkably agreeable manners. 
I could only account for Nan’s indifference to 
him by the evident fact that the poor fellow- 
had kept himself so long at her feet that she 
had fallen into the habit of looking down 
upon him. He was Mr. Carroll’s wqrd, and 
the old gentleman evidently would have been 
pleased to have him for a grandson. Perhaps 
because he was the owuer of a fine old estate 
adjoining the Maples, and if Nannie were to 
many' him, Mr. Carroll would still have his 
darling near him, while now he was continu¬ 
ally tormented with a fear that some stranger 
diould carry her away out of his sight. I 
couldn’t wonder at bis love for her, nor at 
Mr. Jack Haliburton’s; for she was bewitch- 
ingly pretty and sweet, yet terribly teasing 
and coquettish withal: 

“A rosebud set with little willful thorns.” 
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She would be sweetness itself to this stranger, 
I knew, delighted with an opportunity to 
tease Jack Haliburton. 

When I went down stairs she was chatting 
as familiarly with him as if they had been old 
friends, while Mr. Jack sat in a comer, with 
a very gioomy face, taking no part in the 
conversation. At .the tea-table I had ample 
opportunity to scan Mr. Richard Brooke’s 
face, for he sat directiy opposite me, and was 
too much occupied with Nannie to notice my 
persistent staring. Why I stared at him I 
could not tell; there was something fascinat¬ 
ing, yet at the same time repelling, in his face; 
it was dark and sallow, yet the finely-cut 
features and the dark, expressive eyes made 
it handsome; and his manner was so stately 
and gracious that you could more easily fancy 
him a court gentleman of the olden time, 
stepp’ed down from one of the antique, tar¬ 
nished frames that hung in the hail, than a 
young mail of modem days. Mr. Carroll was 
evidently very much pleased with his gijest, 
yet at the same time a little annoyed by his 
evident admiration of Nannie; and Jack 
Haliburton grew more and more <noody and 
unsocial, so that, left to be entertained by 
him—for Mr. Carroll had betaken himself 
and his cigar to the piazza immediately after 
supper—I began to grow a little dull, and was 
glad when a diversion was created by the 
entrance of Mrs. Gilson the housekeeper, 
who came to tell Nannie that the gipseys 
had come again, and this time the old for¬ 
tune-teller was among them. 

“ 0, how deli^itful!” cried Nannie, spring¬ 
ing up. “The gipseys that I told you of, 
Beth—real, old-fashioned gipseys, sucli as 
you read of, and their dress is so strange and 
picturesque! They are encamped about a 
mile from here, and come here almost every 
day to beg. The old fortune-tellef who is 
with tliem is really quite famous, but I have 
never been able to see her. She Is very obsti¬ 
nate and haughty, they say, and will tell 
fortunes only when she cliooses. But now 
she is here, and you must all come and coax 
her to show you the mysteries of the future.” 

Mr. Brooke declared his utter unbelief in 
the gipsey’s powers, but required very little 
uiging to follow where Nannie led, and I had 
a great deal of curiosity in the matter, though 
very little faith. Jack Haliburton sauntered 
along behind us to the kitchen, with a face 
expressive of the most perfect contempt. 

The fortune-teller was an old, gray-haired 
woman, with a face seamed with "wrinkles. 


yet with a goed deal of the brightness of 
youth still left in her little, keen, black eyes. 
She had on a sort of wrapper of crimson 
flannel, something the worse for wear and a 
too slight acquaintance with the wash-tub, 
and a' profusion of jewelry—a necklace of 
gold beads around her yellow, shrivelled 
neck, eamrtgs in her ears, and her bony 
fingers laden with rings. 

The sight of some money readily induewi 
her to reveal onr destinies. Nannie insisted 
upon my being the first to kmow my fate, 
and, earnestly scanning my palm, the gipsey 
related what she saw had happened to me 
in my past life; principally ridiculous false¬ 
hoods, but with now and then a truth that 
was positively startling. My future was ob¬ 
scured ; she could see nothing of it, she said, 
and in that statement I put more faith than 
in anything else she said. Over Nannie's 
outstretched palm she put on a wiser and 
more mysterious expression of countenance 
tlian over mine. 

“There’s tronble bangin’ over yon, sore 
trouble,” she said, solemnly, “and tlie only 
thing that can save you from it is hid in 
a nutshell—hid in a nutshell, where I’m 
afraid you’ll never find it. I can tell yon no 
more than that; your life will be iiappy or 
full of trouble.according to whether you find 
the nutshell or no.” 

Mr. Brooke laughed aloud, and the gipsey 
sliot an angry glance at him from her black 
eyes, which I fancied bad a strange, far- 
seeing look in them. Tlieii she got up and 
shook her finger at him threateningly: 

“There’s many a one mocks at me, my 
fine sir, but no good ever comes to ’em P she 
said. And then she tottered out of the 
bouse, and no persuasions could induce her 
to retuni. 

Nannie made very merry over her fortune, 
yet treasuring it up in her superstitious little 
soul iis possible truth, I knew. She sent to 
the one grocery store which Maplewood 
boasted, bought out the owner's entire stock 
of nuts, and kept us all busy cracking them 
for the remainder of the evening. But in’ 
vain; nothing but its natural contents was 
to be found in any one of the shells, and 
when the last one was cracked, Nannie 
declared that she would trouble herself no 
more about the gipsey’s nonsensical predic¬ 
tion—would never think of it again if she 
could help it. 

So, to change the subject, when we had 
retired to our own room for the night, I 
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began to praise Jack Ilallburton to Nan. and 
to wonder at her indifierence to him. 

“Why don't you care for him, Nan?” I 
said. 

“I don’t know,” she answered, musingly; 
“ perhaps because I hare known him all my 
life. He seems like a brother to me. And I 
don’t want to care for him, or for anybody. 
I never mean to marry. I know I shall be 
happier to stay here with grandpa all my life. 
Aunt Margaret’s fate is a warning to me.” 

I knew who “Aunt Margaret” was. In 
our school days Nannie had told me her 
story, and it was too sad to be foigotteii. 
She was Nannie’s mother’s only sister, the 
youngest of the family, an'd the pet and pride. 
When she was only sixteen she had fallen in 
love with and married, without the consent 
of her parents, a young man whom she had 
met while on a visit to New York. He took 
her to London with him, and there, after a 
few months, he left her alone aiid penniless, 
and she had never heard of him since. Those 
four months had been enough to show her 
the true character of the man whom she had 
married: she had fancied him everything 
that was good and noble; he had proved 
himself to be utterly heartless and unprin¬ 
cipled. 

The poor child’s heart was broken at this, and 
she had no strength to cope with the poverty 
and distress that closed around her. When, 
after months of weary search, her father 
found her, it was in the filthiest part of the 
city, in one of those tenement houses where 
the poorest of the poor are huddled together, 
and she was lying delirious with fever, too ill 
to know him, and with no care save the 
kindly offices of those about her, who were 
almost as destitute as she. It was months 
before she recovered her health, and then 
her mind was hopelessly gone. Insanity was 
hereditary in her family, and care and sorrow 
had brought it, so early, upon her. 

“And she was so beautiful P Nannie always 
added, with a sigh; “but now, though she is 
only twenty-seven, her hair is as white as 
snow. Poor grandpa 1 it was that that killed 
him, he thought so much of her; he would 
never let her be carried to an asylum while 
he lived. But she is at S ■ asylum now. 
I go to see her very often. She doesn’t know 
.me, but I like to go. She is the only relative 
I have on mamma’s side, you know. And 
her fate is a warning to me; every time I 
see her I resolve, over again, never to many’, 
or, if I do,” she added, hesitatingly, “ to be 


sure that I marry some one who will be good 
to me.” 

“Then why not many Jack Haliburton? 
You know he would ‘be good to you,’” i 
said, trying to discover whether she had not 
after all, a little shadow of liking for him- 
partly because I had a real sympathy for the 
young man, and partly, j)erhap3, because I 
had the natural feminine delight in match¬ 
making. 

“ Marry him! Now, Beth, don’t you begiji 
to talk to me hi that way. I am fairly tired 
of the sound of Jack’s name, from having 
grandpa continually sounding it in my ears. 
Jack is very well, but I couldn’t marry him. 
As I said before, he’s like a brother to me.” 

So I said no more then, but mentally re¬ 
solved to do all in my power to further Mr. 
Jack's suit; for I was worried by a vague fear 
that, in spite of Nannie’s resolutions, this 
elegant Mr. Brooke, whose face I liked less 
the more I saw it, might steal away her 
heart before she thought of it. 

'that- fear grew to be something more than' 
vague as days and weeks went by and Mr. 
Brooke styi lingered, his devotion to Nannie 
growing eveiy day more marked, and his 
manner more easy and assured, like that of 
an accepted lover. Nannie was gayer than I 
had ever seen her, and Jack Haliburton 
correspondingly gloomy. How was it all to 
end? I wondered. Would Nannie many 
Mr. Brooke? would her grandfather ever 
consent to it? I ha^l my answer very soon. 

One sultry August evening Jack Halibur¬ 
ton and I were sitting in the parlor, when we 
heard, suddenly, steps on the piazza that 
rau by the window, and then voices—Mr. 
Brooke’s and Nannie’s. They supposed we 
had gone out, and were talking freely, with¬ 
out a suspicion of listeners. 

“ I am afraid he will never consent,” Nan¬ 
nie was saying, in a despairing tone. 

“ My darling, if he does not, will you let 
that separate us? Has he any right to make 
us both miserable for life—to take you from 
me when your heart is mine?” Mr. Brooke’s 
voice replied. 

Then they walked on, and we heard no 
more.- 

Jack Haliburton’s face grew white to the 
lips. He rose and walked rapidly across the 
•room once or twice, then came and stood 
before my chair. 

“ Miss Elizabeth, you are her friend, yon 
have influence over her; can’t you prevent 
her marrying that man?” 
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He spoke so vehemently, that I looked up 
at liini in surprise. He evidently iiustook 
the meauins of my glance, for he flushed a 
little,and said; 

“Do me the justice to^lieve that I am 
actuated by uo selfish motive in this, j have 
DO hope for myself—I gave that up long ago; 
but her happiness is very dear to me, and I 
know she could never be happy with him. 
He is an unprincipled adventurer; of that I 
have but very little doubt; but I have no 
proofs of it, and ]ilr. Carroll is very imsuspi- 
cious—thinks whoever has the bearing of a 
gentleman must of necessity be one, and he 
can deny Nannie nothing. He will give his 
consent to this marriage. Of course I can 
say nothing. ‘Will you do all you can to 
prevent it?'’ 

I promised, but what could I do? All my 
arguments and persuasions availed nothing, 
except to draw from Nannie a promise that 
she would ■ never marry Mr. Brooke without 
her grandfather's consent. But Jack's proph¬ 
ecy was true. Mr. Carroll did give his con¬ 
sent to the marriage; he could not withstand 
Nannie's tears and pleadings, though I saw 
that it was a terrible disappointment to him. 
The only condition he made was that they 
should spend a part of every year at the 
Maples, an^ to that Sir. Brooke readily con¬ 
sented. It was arranged that they should be 
married in November, ilr. Brooke would 
not listen to the mention of any longer delay 
Uiaii tiiat, and to Nannie his wish was law. 
It was a strange sort of fascination that he 
seemed to exert over her. It made me think 
of a poor, foolish, helpless little bird fluttering 
into the jaws of a serpent; for my distrust in 
the man had grown stronger every day, 
though I couid not explain the feeling even 
to myself. The fortune which Nannie pos¬ 
sessed in her own right was enough to tempt 
‘‘an unprincipled adventurer,” as Jackllali- 
burtou had called him, and that I believed 
him to be. But I had no reason to give for 
niy belief, and I could say nothing. 

October came, and with it a trio of fashion¬ 
able dressmakers from town, and the rooms 
grew gay as flower-beds with heaps of bridal 
finery. Jack Halibiirton wandered disconso¬ 
lately through them, apparently unconscious 
of the bustle of preparation going on around 
him, and never glancing at the piles of sheeny 
silk and snowy gauze and lace that lay in his 
^ ay. I wondered why he stayed so long—all 
this continual talk of and preparation for the 
weJuiug, I thought, must be painful to b»ni ; 


but he gave no signs of leaving,, until one 
moniiug two weeks before the wedding was 
to take place. Then he gave a careless order 
to one of the servants to have his trunk 
carried to the depot in time for the morning 
train. Only Nannie and I were in the room 
at the time. Nannie ^rang up and caught 
his arm as he was leaving the room. 

“Jack, you are not going away now? I 
want you to stay to my wedding. I shall be 
perfectly wretched if-you dou’t! Wont you 
stay?” 

“ I can’t see how my pre.sence or absence 
can affect you, Nannie,” he said, coldly; but 
his voice was husky, and his face paler than 
its wont 

“But it will affect me. I want you to stay. 
Grandpa will feel so badly to have you go off 
in this way, and he will blame me for it. 
Please stay, Jack, wont you?” 

Poor fellow! he could have fought, single- 
handed, against an army more easily than he 
could resist that foolish child’s pleading. So 
the train went without him, and he wandered 
about the house, still moody and restless. . 

“How could you be so cniel, Nan? Why 
didn’t you let him go?” I said to her. 

“ I think it would be more cruel to let him 
‘go wandering off forlorn.’ I want him to 
get rid of the foolish fancy he has got into his 
head, and he a good friend to me, as he used. 
He looks so gloomy and sad, and he will 
hardly speak to me.” 

So, to win Jack from his ^oom and coax 
him into being friendly with her, Nannie tore 
herself away from her finery that afternoon 
and proposed a drive to Redt^ood, a town 
fifteen miles distant, which had been her 
mother's home before her marriage. 

“I want to see the old place once more 
before I go away,” Nannie said; and easily 
prevailed upon Jack to accompany us. Mr. 
Brooke had gone away three weeks before, 
and was to return ouly a few days before the 
wedding. 

It was a low, rambling old house, half 
covered with woodbine and ivy before which 
we stopped, pleasant and picturesque in spite 
of its uncared-for, unteiianted air. 

“Nobody hut old Martha has lived here 
since grandpa died, and the place looks deso¬ 
late enou^,” Nannie said. “But I want to 
go through the house. Will you come, 
Beth?” 

I had a fancy for old, deserted houses, and 
was eager to see the inside of this one, so I 
followed Nannie at once. Am old, gray-haired 
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serving woinan opened tlie door, and cried 
ont with Joy at siglit ofNatinie: 

"I was afraid I siiouid na see you again, 
dearie,'* slie said, “for I heard you were 
thinkin’ to gang awa\ A braw weddin’ 
therell be, I suppose! An’ you're tlie first 
one o’ tills family to be married since Miss 
Margaret was married, eleven years ago come 
Cliristmas. Ali, but that was a sorry day!"’ 

“ We want to go over tbe house, Martlia, 
but you needn't go with us; Just give me tlie 
keys, and we can find the way,” said Nannie. 

We went tliroiigli one after anotlicr of tlie 
close, darkened roouLS, opening a sliutter now 
and then to let tlie sunshine stream in over 
Uie faded tapestry, and tlie wind rustle the 
dusty, moth-eaten curtains. Then we stopped 
a long time in the bail, before what Nannie 
told me was tlie picture of her Aunt Mar¬ 
garet, taken only a short time before her 
marriage; a lovely, girlish face, bright with 
youth and happiness. I was so much inter¬ 
ested in that, that I cared to see notliing else 
until Nannie proposed that we should go up 
into her Aunt Margaret's room, where she 
had stayed for seven years after she became 
insane—until her father's death. 

The room was just as she had left it, with 
hanging shelves of books on the w.ills, a 
toilet-table, and an escritoire with a drawer 
in the bottom full of treasures, which Nannie 
took out with reverent bands and examined. 

There were bandies of old letters, tied 
around with faded ribbon, a little bouquet of 
dry, withered flowers, a ring, and brooch, and 
other trinkets, and a little ivory miniature, in 
a crimson velvet case. Nannie looked at the 
picture with only an expression of natural 
curiosity at first, then with a flush of surprise 
stealing over her face. 

“The face is so strangely familiar! Beth, 
you don’t think—it can’t be possible that it 
is lllchard? Can Aunt Margaret have 
known Iiim?" 

I looked at the picture. It was the face of 
a much younger man than Mr. Brooke was 
now, but unquestionably Ais face. One 
moment's glance satisfied me of this. 

“ Strange that he never told me he knew 
her,” said Nannie, “though perhaps he 
didn’t; she may have come into possession of 
tbe picture by some chance; or we may pos¬ 
sibly be mistaken about its being his portrait,. 
though it is certainly very like him. I shan’t 
forget to ask him about it” 

Nannie laid it carellilly back, anil began to 
explore further Into tbe mysteries of the 


drawer. From beneath a pile of old letters 
she drew forth a little ebony box, curimuij 
carved—in the form of a nutshell! Instiiuiy 
the old gipsey’s prophecy, that had failed 
almost entirely #om iny memory, came hack 
to it 

“Nannie, Nannie,” I cried, while she tried 
vainly to move the spring that fastened it, 
“ your fate is in there 1 Don't you remember 
what tbe gipsey told you?” 

“ Nonseuse, Beth! IIow call you keep that 
absurdity in your mind so long?” said Nan¬ 
nie ; but I saw that her fingers trembled, and 
her face bad grown pale. 

A moment more of effort and the lid Hew 
up, and there was nothing in the box but a 
scrap of pajier. Nannie unfolded it, and I 
looked over her shoulder and read—ilie 
certificate of a marriage between Itidiard 
Brooke Stanfield and Margaret Darrell! 
Nannie dropped it from her bands and 
looked up at me appealingly, her face grown 
deadly white. 

“ It is nothing, Nannie. They are not very 
uncommon names,” I said. “You have no 
reason to think it was Mr. Brooke;” fori 
knew by her face that she did think so. 

** Beth, f know!” she said, in such a hollow, 
far-off sounding voice that I couid scarcely 
believe it hers. ^ I saw the writfhg in one of 
those letters, and it was his. The inomeiu I 
saw that picture I knew, I felt all the tnitli/’ 

At that moment Jack appeared in the 
doo'rway. He had been down stairs talking 
with old Martha, but had grown weary of our 
long delay and came to seek us. 

Nannie rose bravely, trying to smile; but 
she had overrated her strength. She tottered 
and would have fallen but for my support, 
and the poor, little, pallid lips that were try¬ 
ing to smile framed a cry instead: 

“ 0 Jack, Jack, lake me home T’ 

Jack looked at me for an e.TplanatIon, and 
I sliowed him the picture and the certificate. 
One glance was enough to niakb him com- 
prcbcml the whole, but he said nothing, only 
put them l)oth in his pocket, then took Nan¬ 
nie up in his arms as if she had been a babe, 
and carried her down stairs to the carrisige. 
AH the way home she lay quietly, with her 
head on my shoubler, speaking no. word. 
Jack carried her up stairs, and then went 
down to the library, where Mr. Carroll was 
taking his afternoon siesta. How he impart¬ 
ed the- news of our discovery I never knew, 
but the evening train bore Mr. Carroll on hla 
way to New York. 
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The result of his interview with Hr. 
Brooke, or Mr. SUmfield—which he acknow¬ 
ledged his name to be—I learned from Jack 
Haliburton, for to no other member of the 
household would the incensed old gentleman 
mention his name. In the face of such proofs 
Mr. Kichard Brooke Stanfield could deny 
nothing. But he affirmed that, until a few 
weeks after his engagenjent to Nannie, he 
had believed his wife to be dead. He had 
discovered at the same time her relationship 
to Nannie, of which he had no suspicion 
before. His marriage had taken place in 
New Tork, and he had never seen any of his 
wife’s relatives. At Mr. CarroH’s earnest 
advice he betook himself at once to Bngland, 
•^lich was his native country. 

Poor little Nannie was like a rose beaten 
down by a storm. She went about the house, 
pa!e, and qnret, and grave, like the shadow of 
her old merry self, with a cloud of sorrow on 
her face that I feared would never be lifted 
from it. 

But “hearts are caught at the rebound.” 
Was it because of that, that before a tw’elve- 
month passed Nannie found a use for her 
bridal silks and laces, and Jack Haliburton 


found the hope he liad “ given up long ago ” 
come to fruition? Or was it, as Nannie 
affirms, that her heart had been led astray 
for a time, only to return, with more sure 
faith and devotion, to its rightful lord? 
However that may be, there is no happier 
wife to be found than Mrs. Jack Haliburton, 
and she is very tliaukful to the providence 
that led her to examine the .treasures hid in 
that old house, thereby saving her from life¬ 
long misery. 

The little ebony nutshell is among her most 
sacred treasiires. She looks at it with a sort 
of superstitious awe, remembering that old 
fortune-teller^s prophecy. But whenever we 
speak of that, as we very often do, Jack saj’s: 

“What imnseiisel How can you be so 
superstitious? It was a strange coincidence, 
to be sure, but nothing but a coincidence* 
Your common sense must tell you that it was 
perfectly impossible that that ridiculous old 
woman should know anything of your 
future!” 

Nannie and I are too wise to make any 
reply to this superb masculine disdain and 
sound logic. We only look at each other and 
are silent 
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“Do as I ordered you, Jacob Grey;*’ and 
the aged lady drew up her stately figure much 
as a queen of the olden time might have done 
when dispensing some stem decree. And a 
queen she was, in very truth, in her own wide 
domains—domains that, stretching down to 
the silvery shores of the Hudson on the one 
side, ran back many and many a mile towards 
the mountains, that barred with ptirple 
shadows the amber and crimson glory of the 
sunset sky. 

“ Do as I ordered you.” She repeated the 
sentence slowly and with added emphasis, and 
then'plucking one of the large and tragnmt 
rose-buds that drooped in, graceful beauty 
from the vhie that encircled the fluted column 
beside which she stood, she gathered up the 
folds of her black lace shawl, itself a Uttle for- . 
tune, and smoothing out an imaginary 
wrinkle in her lustrous satin robe, she waved 
her hand impatiently, in token that the 
steward should depart. 

“ But, ma’am, the wife is lying sick, with, a 
baby only two days old at her breast—” 

“ If she were lying dead it would make no 
diflercnco with mo. Child two days old! 
Wliat right have people who cannot pay their 
rent to bring children into the world? It is 
always so though. The poorer the Tran the 
larger his family, and we, we are expected to 
support them; yes, to support them; as if 
money grew under our feet as that grass 
grows j’onder;” and the fore-finger pointed to 
the lawn, which, fresh from a summer shower, 
lay glistening in the sunshine. 

“But, ma'am, if to blame for the child just 
bom and the children that came before, it 
surely was not their fault that the cattle 
which were to have paid their rent, and tlie 
horses whose labor was to support the family, 
should all lie down and die when most they 
were needed. It is indeed an extreme case; 
one that demands a little mercy. If you 
would but let them remain till the woman 
gets well.” 

“Jacob Grey! If you bring me not their 
year's rent by sunset this very day, you bring 
me the key of the front door, or,” and afearful 
frown wrinkled her forehead, while her gray 
eyes scintillated with anger, “or —1 advertise 
for a new stcw’ard to-morrow.” And lifting 
her hand as if in warning she turned han^ti- 
ly away, the sunbeams white 


slender fingers, and weaving a thousand rain¬ 
bows from the precious gems which shone • 
upon them like drops of golden dew. 

Beads of perspiration started to the stew¬ 
ard’s brow as he lingered on the marble step; 
beads wrought of sincere pity for the impover¬ 
ished tenants, for, though a matter-of-fact man 
all his life, he was new to such an utter want 
of charity, and all the good within him re¬ 
belled at being the innocent agent of so much 
distress. 

ileanwhile, as he stood there wavering in 
his mind, the proud and heartless lady passed 
through the spacious vestibule, and into the 
grand old hall, whose sides were lined with 
portraits of her race; men, handsome enoi^h 
to turn all hearts, and women, beautiful as a 
poet’s dreams, hut all wearing upon their 
bpows the same imperious look which was 
now so plainly visible upon the face of the 
last lady of the manor. All save one, a por¬ 
trait that hung far down the hall, close by the 
richly-tinted glass door Aat opened into the 
consenatory; a portrait of a fair young girl, 
whose blue eyes sparkled like the shaded 
springs of a woodland, whose cheeks were 
like the inner petals of a wild rose, and whose 
lips, scarlet and luscious as forest strawberries, 
v.'ore that laughing loveliness which betokens 
a sweet and sunny heart. The bride of the 
last heir of that richljTdowered house, wedded 
and widowed in a single year, thou^ of lowly 
birth, and with no portion but her lovely face 
and yet lovelier heart, she bad somehow won 
the afiections of the queenly mother-in-law in 
spite of the latter’s protestations against the 
beggarly match, and when ii^her dying hour 
she begged a promise for the child, the proud 
lady gave it cheerfully^ 

That child, grown now into a woman fair as 
the picture on the wall, was flitting at this 
moment from rose to rose, culling the richest 
and rarest of the blossoms, and singing mean¬ 
while a strain sweet as the notes which well^ 
up from the throat of a bird at sunrise. 

“ O grandmamma r catching a glimpse of 
the ireful lady, “ do please come in here and 
see what beautiful things 1 have been making, 
and all by myself too; no one has helped me 
in. the least Lookf’ and she drew her towards 
a marble slab, and pointing rapidly, exclaimed, 
“ that wreath of orange buds is for the minis¬ 
ter’s daughter, darling little AJIie Yane, who 
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is to be married to-niglit; and those two 
crowns of white rose-buds are for the brides¬ 
maids; and those bouquets—they're from the 
garden—are to decorate the supper table, for 
they’re to hare a nice little supper after the 
wedding—I went up this morning early to see 
the cake; and that cross,” lowering her voice 
to a reverential tone, is for poor little Nellie 
Green to lay on her mother’s coffin—the suf¬ 
fering old lady died yestcnlay—went straight 
to heaven too, if ever any one did,for she’s been 
an angel all but the wings this many a day; 
and that wreath is for Willie Graham’s, the 
sweet little fellow who was drowned last night, 
and that basket of tiny bouquets is for his 
playmates, to drop into his grave after the 
coffin is lowered; and this one I am j ust tying 
up is for Jennie Dean, the young girl who 
used to be seamstress here awhile; she's djing 
with consumption, poor thing.” And there was 
a world of tender pity in lier words, while a 
great tear fell from her eyes, and dropped into 
the heart of the white lily she was fastening. . 

“ If you had a few more proteges, Isabel, we 
should never have a flower for ourselves. As 
it is, you have nearly rifled the conservatory.” 
She spoke petulantly, for the angry blood in 
her was not yet cooled. 

“And if we didn't, grandma—what then? 
think how many other beautiful things we 
have. But I didn’t pluck a flower, not one, 
dear grandmamma, to give away, until I had 
first filled the vases in your room with some 
of the choicest Have you looked in there 
since your drive?” .tVnd ere the lady could re¬ 
ply, she led her back into the hall, and to¬ 
wards a large and luxuriously funiished parlor. 
“ There,” as she opened the door, “ did you ever 
see anything more beautiful?” and she point¬ 
ed to the mantel, and the table, and the tiny 
stand beside the lady’s own softly-cushioned 
chair. “ You might fancy yourself a princess 
of some tropical clime, and this the gorgeous 
boudoir in which you receive your daily hom¬ 
age. Am I not forgiven now?” And she drop¬ 
ped upon her knees in mock humility. 

A smile of indescribable lendemess stole 
over the lady’s features,and stoophig gently she 
kissed the fair brow of her grandchild, saying; 

“Irmight have known you would have 
though^ of me first of alL” And then she 
lifted the two little hands in token that the 
pleading one should rise, adding, in the same 
loving tones, “ you must not think of walking 
this warm afternoon to distribute all these 
gifts; you must take my pony chaise; you can. 
maiiage Selizn now as well as L” 


*^0, thank you, grandmamma; thank you. 
3Ianage Selim! We’ll see,” and she laughed 
gayly. “ I’U be ready in ten minutes— 

“ But Selim wont,” as she was darting up 
stairs for bonnet and gloves. “Take your 
time, pet.” And the lady of the manor settled 
herself for the remainder of the afternoon, iu 
her casy-chair, never once thinking in her 
liiximous indolence of the wants and woes 
that were all about her. 

Isabel, quick in all her motions, was soon 
upon the marble.steps of the piazza, with her 
baskets of floral wealth beside her, and impa¬ 
tiently looking for the chaise. 

“.iVh, ilr. Grey; is it you?” she exclaimed, 
kindly, as she caught sight of him, standing 
just where he did when his mistress left him. 

“ Suffering with the heat, are you ?” as she 
saw the great drops ou his face. “ Go hi and 
get some ice-water. Or stay, I will bring you 
something better.” And tripping into the 
dining-room, she returned in an instant with 
a goblet of wine, which she tendered him as 
politely as if he had been an invited guest; 
for, though sometimes in her intercourse with 
her aristocratic friends the haughty blood of 
her father betrayed itself, she was ever defer¬ 
ential to those whom the world called beneath 
her; beneath her, because forsooth they were 
ordained to live by labor, 

“Thank you, Hiss Isabel,” quaffing the 
delicious draught, and then a sudden resolu¬ 
tion entered his mind, and he determined to 
acquaint her with her grandmother’s stem 
decree, and he said, abruptly, “ Have you seen 
anjlhing of poor Reynolds and his family 
lately?” 

“Yes indeed. I was in there only this 
momhig—went to see the new baby, and it's 
just the sweetest little darling that ever open¬ 
ed its eyes in summer. Poor RevTioIds has 
had a hard time the past year, and indeed, in 
some respects, all his life, but God has blessed 
him in one way. Such another family of 
bright, beautiful little ones, I don’t believe 
you could find in the wide world.” 

Grcy thought of her grandmother's words: 
she had regarded those little ones as hin¬ 
drances, almost curses. 

“But why did you ask, Hr. Grey? You 
didn’t surely thhilc I'd neglect to visit them 
now, of all times, when she is so ill and they 
need so many little comforts ?” 

Hchesitated. Blinded by her grandmother's 
indulgence to herself, she had never once 
thought that she could be cruel to any one, 
and the servants and dependants, whatever 
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t&eir sufferings or trials, idoUzod theit- young 
mistress too much to reveal by word or hint 
the rigor of the a^ed lady in all business 
transactions. 

Meanwhile the chaise came aroundi and 
Isabel seated herself, and bidding him kindly, 
“good afternoon,” drove leisurely towards the 
cate, he following and keeping up with the 
pony’s paces. 

Ji^t outside, he gathered up courage again, 
and laying his hands gently on the reins said 
to her: 

“Your grandmother is very much displeased 
With Reynolds because his year’s rent is not 
paid up, and—” 

^ Displeased I Why, how could she expect 
ire would pay It after so many misfortunes, 
and with such a family to support; and what 
matters one year's rent to us? Are we not 
rich enough to give him a dozen times that 
sum and yet have a plenty and to spare I” She 
spoke quickly, and the bloom on her cheeks' 
deepened and widened, while her eyes dashed 
with a light not unlike that which awhile be¬ 
fore her listener had noted in those of the 
elder lady. 

“ Rich enough, Miss Isabel, it is true, but 
that is not exactly the way such business 
matters are managed in this world. If people 
do not pay their rent, after legal warning, it 
is customary to—” he paused. 

‘‘To what, Mr. Grey?” her eyes snapped 
non*. 

“ To eject them,” he replied, quietly. 

“ Does that mean to turn them out of house 
and home ?” She was growing pale, 

“ It does, Miss Isabel.” 

“ Sick or well?” Her very lips were white 
now. 

“ It is not usual to regard circumstances.” 

“Jacob Grey, my grandmother order 
you to eject Reynolds from his house and 
home because he could not pay his rent?” 
She was ghastly now, that death itself seemed 
tearing at her heart-strings. 

“She did, Miss Isabel. She ordered me to 
cither bring her the rent at sunset to-night, 
or the key of the tenement.” 

“ Knowing his wife was ill ?” 

“ Yes, Miss Isabel” 

“And the penalty, if you did not?” 

“ She would advertise for a new steward to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ What is the amount?” 

He named it As he did, she ejaculated the 
two words, “ Thank Heaven!” and then. 
^theringup the reins, said calmly, “I will 


meet you at the gate half an hour before sun¬ 
set with the money. But not a word of this 
to any one.” And bowing as a princess mi^t 
have done, she gave the word to Selim and 
sped rapidly away, 

• « • « • 

The afternoon was closing, and pnrple 
shadows fast chasing away the crimson glory of 
the day, as Jacob Grey drew near the gate and 
leaned against one of its granite pillars. After 
a little panse, during which time he had been 
intently listening, he took out his watch. 
“ But fifteen minutes of the time I promised 
the old lady. She must have been detained.” 
And he looked anxiously, first towards the 
house, and then up and down the road. 

The time passed on, one minute after 
another, tmtil all were up; and with a de¬ 
spairing look at the western horizon, beneath 
which the sun was just dipping, he walked 
slowly to the house, 

“ Has Miss Isabel returned?” he inquired, 
of the servant at the door. 

“She has not; but come in. You are 
wanted for some particular purpose—^you 
must be, for our mistress has been asking for 
youtliishour, and was just going to send for 
you.” And the servant’s voice quivered, for 
he was an old retainer, and well knew the 
signs of anger. 

Jacob Grey went in and faced the lady. 
She held out her right band. 

“ I have not succeeded in getting the rent 
money.”- 

“ The key, then!” 

“ I have not that either.” 

She turned from him, and unlockii^ her 
desk, took out an account book, and glanced 
rapidly over it. Putting it aside, she took up 
an immense pocket-book, and counting out 
some bills, turned again to hitn, and said, 
calmly, “ Give me a receipt for this, and then,” 
—and she stamped her foot, while the white 
heat of anger radiated from every feature— 
“you leave my house, my service, neter to 
return again. Do you hear?” 

He bowed, and advancing to the desk, took 
up a pen and dashed off* a receipt. 

“You understand, never/" as he bowed 
himself out of the room, “Ticter/” Then she 
rang the bell as only Madame Yan Zandt 
could ring it, and to the servant who appeared 
in the twinklii^ of an eye, she said, quickly, 
“My pony-chmse, immediately.” 

“Miss Isabel went out in it, and has not 
retomed.” 

“MissIsabel out yet, and in the chaise?^ 
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her anger for a moment diverted. “ Send one 
of the boys after her at once. She is probably 
at the parsonage, and— Order the carriage. 
I will go in state,” she munnm-ed. “They 
shall see whose word is law here!” And she 
hastily arrayed herself for the drive. 

As the splendid equipage drew near the 
farm-house, she noted, even in the gathering 
darkness, that a crowd was assembled at its 
gates—a crowd of excited men and women, 
with many a little child scattered between 
them. 

They ceased their wild exclamations as 
they caught •a glimpse of the carriage, and 
respectfully drew to the one side, as the lady 
descended and passed up the walk. The 
front door was ajar, and she entered without 
ceremony. A few steps brought her to the 
sitting-room, but her entrance to that was 
barred by a stalwart figure. 

“ Pardon me, madam,” said the man, in a 
low whisper; “ but the surgeons have forbid¬ 
den the entrance of any one. Please walk 
into the parlor and wait. It may not be as 
bad, after all.” 

“Open the door!” she said, stemlj'. “I 
care not what has happened. Broken bones 
themselves shall not keep them here to-night. 
I have done with them forever.” 

She could not see the blackness that settled 
on the sentiners face, as he quietly, and with¬ 
out another word of remonstrance, pushed 
open the door, and stood aside for her to 
enter; nor did she hear the hard-breathed 
words, “ It sen-es her right—but O.poor 
Isaheir 

Poor Miss Isabel, indeed! AVhat a sight 
for the doting grandmother! On a hastily- 
improvised cot, lay the fair young heiress of 
all the lands and money of the VanZandts, 
white as the corpse that lay uushrouded on 
the table close beside her, white and still! 

“ Dead—dead—all that was left me, dead!” 
And the proud lady dropped iu a fainting fit, 
that lasted far into the night- 

■\Vhen at length she opened her eyes, she 
met those of her old physician fixed anxiously 
upon her. 

“ Dead ?” she whispered. 

“ Xo, my dear lady—only a terrible fright, 
from which she is now quite recovered and 
sleeping quietly. DrinkP’ And he gently 
lifted her head, and held a powerful restora¬ 
tive to her lips. 

“Tell me—what was it—^how did it hap¬ 
pen?” jerking out the sentences nen-ously. 

“ Miss Isabel was returning from her drive, 


when, suddenly, the horse shied at something 
in the road.” 

“He shall be shot to-morrow!” she ejac¬ 
ulated. 

“•They were not far from the quariy— 
another wild leap aud they would have dasheu 
over it; when—” 

“Who saved her? I will adopt him 
though he were the meanest of my seiwaiiu! 
Who was it?” 

“He who saved her was killed himself— 
killed instantly.” 

“ But who was it ? I will make his family 
rich.” 

“ It was the oldest son of your tenant hen. 
Beynolds, a promising boy of fifteen. Ilk 
father and he were both at work a little way 
off, and both started at the same moment: 
but the boy was fleetest of foot, and spurred 
on by his idolizing love of Isabel—” 

“And he saved Aer/” The words broke 
from her lips in convulsive gasps, and then 
she was silent. What were her thoughts 
God onlyluiows! But tee know that only a 
few hours before, she had said poor folks had 
no right to have children; and now she was 
told that bat for the heroism of a poor mati's 
son; her home and her heart would have both 
been desolate. 

“ I am better,” she said, at length; aud she 
rose up and went quickly into the bedroom, 
and gazed long and tenderly on her fair 
grandchild. Then she went out into the 
sitting-room, and drawing down the sheet 
that was spread over the dead boy, she kissed 
the cold, white brow aud hands; yes, she, the 
proud lady of the manor, kissed her tenant's 
child, as tenderly as she had years and years 
before the marble face and fingers of her own 
first-bom. Passing from the corpse, she en¬ 
tered with a low, reverential tread the sick 
nnjther's room. The poor, pale woman was 
striving to still the cries of the little baby: 
but alas! the fright and sorrow had dried up 
her milk, and in vain did the tiny lips tug at 
the shrunken breasts. 

“ God give you strength to bear it, my dear, 
dear friend!” whispered the proud lady, as 
she pressed her lips to the suffering mothers 
brow. “ Let me take the little one, and do 
you try and rest; for, though Johnny is with 
the angels, you have many yet to live for.” 
And she took the child, and feeding it with 
her oum hands, walked to and fro till it was 
List asleep, and then sat and rocked it till the 
morning. 

Nor did she leave the farm-house until the 
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boT was buried. That night she went back 
to her on-u stately home; and Isabel, who 
lay in the room beside her grandmother’s, 
sicepless herseif with thinking of dead Johnny, 
knew that the aged woman paced the floor 
untii daylight. 

In the course of the nest day, as her grand¬ 
child was stepping into the carriage for the 
drive ordered by the physician, she handed 
her a sealed packet, and said, in a voice that 
fruitlessly strove to be calm; 

“ C.arry it to Keynolds.” 

Isabel did as directed, quivering amidst 
hopes and fears. But she needed not to fear. 
God had read a never-to-be-forgotten lesson 
to the proud lady of the manor. IVhen the 


trembling fingers of the bereaved father had 
broken the seals, there rattled out—not an 
ejectment, hut a warrantee deed of all the 
acres he had been tilling, the farmhouse and 
al! improvements; and following it, a draft 
upon her hanker, for a sum that seemed to 
him a fortune. 

If Johuny could only have known this — 
he used to worry so about the rent.” And 
tears fell fast and thick upon the parchment 
“ O; he was such a good, good boy!” 

“ He was my salvation from a fearful death.” 
said Isabel. “And has a home in heaven. 
She could not recompense Um. That was 
God’s work—GocTa only.” 
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THE COTJESE OF TRUE LOVE. 

BT ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


It -(ras nearly a twelvemonth after the 
funeral. Madame had emerged from her 
cloud of sombre crape and lustreless silk into 
silver-gray and lavender, and her countenance 
certainly bore no traces of grief or woe. But 
then Dorine, her French maid, was altogether 
too skillful an artist of the toilet to allow any 
wrinkles or tear-stains to appear, if there had 
been any such, so it was not quite fair to 
judge of the depth of madame’s grief by her 
face. But yet I did so Judge, as I looked at 
her across the breakfast-table, and felt a thrill 
of indignation that papa should be so soon 
forgotten. Lilian and I were all who remem¬ 
bered, I thought; even Hugh, who had 
been always papa’s favorite, engrossed iu a 
new trouble of his own, had forgotten the' 
great sorrow that was not yet a twelvemonth 
old. 

Madame was the wife whom papa had 
brought home with him from his foreign tour, 
three years before; a gay, dashing French¬ 
woman, who, thanks to her natural vivacity 
and the skillful use of artificial bloom, appear¬ 
ed to be of about the same age as her 
daughter Stephanie. Keither Lilian, nor 
Hugh, nor I, were fond of madame. We had 
not been pleased with- the idea of papa 
marrying again, and even the vague hopes 
that we had cherished, that his wife would 
take, in some sort, the place of the mother we 
had lost in childhood„were very quickly dBsi- 
pated when we saw madame. We could never 
caliber mother; we residved upon thatatonce, 
and it very soon became evident that she was 
far from desiring to be addressed by that title 
by two grown-up young ladies like Lilian and 
I. So we c-alled her madame; it seemed to 
suit her better than any other title, and she 
was quite satisfied with it 

But Stephanie her daughter almost made 
amends to us for the disappointment we felt 
iu madame. It was so pleasant to have a 
companion of our own age, and she was so 
charming 1 as unlike madame as a wild rose is 
unlike a dahlia. 

She was very petite, with a fresh, apple- 
blossom face, and golden hair; as pretty as a 
picture—prettier, Hugh thought But alas! 
poor Hugh had discovered that if Stephanie 
was a wild rose she was by no means a thorn¬ 


less one—the most perverse, persistent, pro¬ 
voking little coquette that ever bewitched a 
poor youth’s brain, yet seemingly as iimocent 
and artless as a babe. 

Madame was very ambitious for Stephanie, 
and I fancied that her worldly lessons were 
not lost Upon her daughter, and that Stepha¬ 
nie was guarding her heart with these little 
shafts of coquetry for a fairy prince who 
should bring her more of worldly guerdon 
than poor Hugh could boast. Lately, one had 
appeared whom madame considered eligible, 
and that was why Hugh looked especially 
downcast on this morning. For madame’s 
will was law, and whether Stephanie said yea 
or nay mattered very little. And whether 
Stephanie, left to herself, would have said nay 
to Colonel Prescott, a millionaire and the 
owner of the finest estate in the county, was 
very doubtful to my mind, though he was a 
widower of twice her own age and not re¬ 
markably prepossessing iu appearance. But 
she was altogether too practical a young lady 
to look favorably upon love in a cottage, and 
Hugh had his own way to make in the 
world. 

Madame sat behind the breakfast service, 
more erect and with a more bland and self- 
satisfied expression of countenance than 
usual, on this morning, I fancied. Stephanie 
had not yet come down. She could never be 
prevailed upon to forego her morning nap on 
any consideration, and had the greatest con¬ 
tempt for our “ barbarously early ” hours. We 
had arisen from the table, and Hugh was 
standing in the bay-window, nervously twist¬ 
ing the curtain tassel round his fingers, when 
she appeared in the doorway, radiant in the 
daintiest of white cashmere morning dresses, 
and a flutter of rose-pink ribbons. She stopped 
on the threshold to stifle a yawn in her hand¬ 
kerchief, then rubbed her eyes childishly with 
her little pink, taper fingers. As she did so, 
something on her finger caught the rays of 
sunshine that sifted through the crimson 
curtains of the bay window, and sent back an 
answering shaft of light. It was a singje 
diamond—a lucid, shimmering sea of light, 
that I had never seen on her finger before. 
The ring Hugh had given her, a little cluster 
of blue turquoise foiget-me-nots on a slender 
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hoop of gold, looked such a paltry trinket 
beside it! 

Hugh’s eye was quick to catch the first 
glitter of the diamond, and he snatched Ste¬ 
phanie’s hand as she flitted by him, and held 
it, in a fierce clasp, up where a full blaze of 
the morning sunlight dipped down into the 
diamond. 

“Exquisite!” he said, carelessly, yet with 
his face grown so stem and rigid that it 
frightened me. “ It is as if the sunlight of a 
hundred summers were concentrated in that 
little space.* But the question is, is it worth 
the price you paid for it?” 

Stephanie drew herself up haughtily. 

“You are rude,” she said, angrily, her face 
flushing; hut her eyes drooped before his. 

“Well, that is your affair,” he went on. 
“We have all the right to choose for our¬ 
selves, and the man in the Bible—what was 
his name?—is not the only one who has sold 
his birthright Of course you don’t care for 
my ring, now—diamonds outshine eveiytliing 
else in some people’s eyes;” and he drew the 
little golden hoop with its cluster of blue 
forget-me-nots off her finger. But in spite of 
his nonchalant air his hands were unsteady 
and the ring dropped from them to the floor. 
It rolled out of sight, and Stephanie stepped 
back to let him find it, and in so doing set her 
foot upon it. Hugh picked the fragments up. 
It was broken into two pieces, and on one of 
them the cluster of forget-me-nots remained 
uninjured. 

“Now Isn’t that significant?” Hugh said, 
in a lower, less reckless tone. “ You crushed 
the ring, but you didn’t destroy the forget- 
me-nots. Well, who knows what may happen? 
the jrears fly so fast, and the person who loves 
you to-day may not love you to-morrow, and 
vice versa. Who knows but that the time 
may come when you will prefer my turquoises 
to Colonel Prescott's diamonds? Keep that 
half of the.ring with the forget-me-nots on it, 
will you, Stephanie? and if that time should 
ever come send it to me and wherever I am, 
anywhere out of my grave, I will come to 
you.” 

He slipped half the broken ring into her 
hand, and her fingers closed over it as if half 
unconsciously to herself; but she turned away 
with a light laugh. 

“What nonsense you do talk, Hugh,” she 
said. “It is this ridiculous early rising that 
has affected your brain, I think. Or perhaps 
you slept last night with the moon shining in 

your face; that makes people light-headed Pve 


heard.” And she broke her egg-shell in the 
most unconcerned manner, 

“At least you will not be troubled with my 
nonsense long,” said Hugh. “I am going 
away, Laura,” he continued, turning to me as 
if the information were of no interest to any 
one else. “lam going to accept the invitation 
Captain Jaiwis gave me to sail with him on 
his foreign voyage.” 

“But where is he going, and what are you 
going for?” cried out little Lilian, who was 
Hugh’s great favorite. 

“ Going round the world, for aught I know, 
Lily, and what am I going for? Why, to 
find Sinbad's Diamond Valley, to be sure, or 
the Yale of Content—they are all the same, 
according to some people.” 

“ But wont you be drowned?” said Lilian, 
ignoring the latter part of his sentence which 
was beyond her comprehension. 

“Perhaps so,” said Hugh, quietly, and he 
turned and looked steadily at Stephanie, as if 
he had a forlorn hope that that possibility 
might move her. 

“ Perhaps so,” she repeated, coolly, twirling 
her napkin ring round her finger. “‘Whom 
the gods love die young,’ you know.” 

“ But I have no reason to think that the 
gods love me,” said Hugh, bitterly, turning on 
his heel. “On the contrary, they seem to 
have a persistent grudge against me.” And 
he left the room without another word. 

Stephanie sipped the last drops of her 
chocolate quietly, then went and dropped 
herself languidly on a fauteuil by the window, 
while madame, who had remained in the 
lower part of the room, catching now and 
then a word or two of Hugh’s reckless talk, I 
saw by the uneasy look on her face, left the 
room, looking very much relieved. 

“ O Stephanie, how could you be so 
unkind?” I cried. 

“Unkind, Laura? I thought I was very 
kind to try to cure poor Hugh of his folly.” 

“ It certainly is folly to love anybody who is 
perfectly heartless,” I said, almost beside my¬ 
self with indignation and excitement, “but I 
think it is cruel and wicked to treat him as 
you do, when he is going away, perhaps never 
to come back.” 

“ What should I have said to him, Laura?” 
said Stephanie, so meekly that I half repented 
of my rash words. 

“You might at least have told him that 
you loved him, and given the poor boy a little 
comfort to take away with him, even if you 
will not marry him,” I said, foolishly. 
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“ Bat I don’t love Mm, Lanra. And if I did, 
it wouldn’t be exactly honorable to tell him so, 
when I have promised to marry another per¬ 
son, would it? I don’t know why I don’t 
love him,” she went on, musingly, “ when I 
know he is so good and noble. But it is of no 
use for me to pretend that I wish I did, 
Laura, because you would know better. I am 
not fit to be a poor man’s wife. I should be 
only a burden to Hugh, and it is much better 
for him to forget Ms foolish fancy.” 

“ Hugh is not a person to forget,” I said, 
shortly. 

Stephanie did not reply, and I went up 
stairs to my room with my heart full of grief 
for Hugh, and with the frail hope I had clung 
to shattered. For if Stephanie did not love 
Hugh, as I had fancied, there was no shadow 
of hope that the poor boy. would ever gain his 
heart’s desire. How could it be possible that 
one whom Hugh loved could not love him ? I 
thought, in my sisterly fondness and pride, and 
then I remembered the old line, “ I had loved 
Mm more had he less loved me,” and wonder¬ 
ed if that were not the secret. Stephanie was 
weary of admiration and homage. So many 
youths had given themselvos over to despair 
on her account that tiiey faded now even to 
exeite her pity. And Hugh was ouiy another 
on the list. 

The next afternoon he sailed, with oMy a 
cold and careless goodiy from Stephanie, and 
a hearty godspeed from madame, which I 
set down, perhaps uncharitably, as the only 
perfectly sincere utterance I had ever heard 
from her lips. 

I took the great spy-glass up into the tower 
to watch the vessel glide down the bay in the 
afternoon sunlight. Old Xutse ilackensie, 
who had taken care of us all in our childhood, 
and who was as fond of Hugh as if he had 
been her own son, was there before me, 
crouched down on the window-seat with her 
dim old eyes peering eagerly out through the 
pane, muttering lamentations and good wishes 
in the same breath. 

“A lack-a-day that I should live to see the 
puir laddie gangiu’ awa’ to his own destruc¬ 
tion in a vessel that is nae bit better than ah 
egg-shell,” and the next instant, “the guid 
Lord keep the bairn in the hollow of his ain 
hand f’ to be followed by a burst of indigna¬ 
tion that he should be “ driven awa’ frae his 
home by a hussy that was na worthy sae much 
as to look upon him.” 

The glass brought the vessel’s deck plainly 
before our eyes, and Kurse Ilackensie was re¬ 


joicing in the belief that she could single her 
own darling’s form out among the throng on 
board, when we heard a soft, low footfall on 
the stairs and Stephanie appeared. 

She started and blushed vividly when she 
saw us, and for an instant seemed disposed to 
fly, but perceiving in a moment that we must 
have seen her, she came forward with the 
perfect nonchalance that fiever deserted her 
long, as innocently as if she had not come 
creeping stealthily up here to catch a last 
glimpse of the vessel that was bearing away 
from her—one for whom she cared nothing: 
Her eyes drooped a little under my curiou^ 
questioning gaze, but the next moment she 
began to sing in a dolorous, mocking tone a 
verse of the Three Fishers, “ Three women 
sat up in the lighthouse tower—” 

“I came up to see the last of poor Hugh 
too,” she said. “ Will you let me look through 
the glass, Laura?” 

“Aweel, it may be indeed the last well ever 
see o’ the dear bairn. It’s nae good sign to 
see sae red a sun as that shine on a partin’ 
vessel I would e’en rather see clouds. The 
Lord forgive the one that drove him awa’!” 
And with this parting shaft old Ifuise ilac- 
kensie hobbled off down staus. 

Stephanie’s eyes flashed. Nurse Ilackensie 
considered herself privileged to say what she 
chose to everybody, and Stephanie was con¬ 
tinually wondering that I allowed her to be 
so impertinent, as she caUed it; but this time 
she said nothing. We sat and watched the 
vessel in silence until the last gleam of its 
wMte sails disappeared, and the red sun, that 
had excited Nurse Mackeusie’s superstitious 
fears, dropped down with it behind the hori¬ 
zon. And then we sat still without a word, 
while the twilight shadows hung a gray im¬ 
penetrable veil between us and the sea, until 
I could almost believe that “ the world’s end 
was there,” and that that broad, smooth sea 
had only spread itself out there for that one 
hour to lure away the sMp that hnii carried 
my heart with il 

Then Dorine, sent by madame, came to 
seek us. Colonel Prescott was below. He 
had not heard of Hugh’s departure, and I 
fancied that a very decided gleam of satisfac¬ 
tion crossed his face when madame informed - 
him of it. He was not so secure in the 
affections of his fiancee that it caused Mm no 
uneasiness to see herconstantly in the society 
of such a rival as Hugh. But he uttered half 
a score of smooth regrets wMch Tna/inma 
echoed. 
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I had never seen Stephanie so gay as she 
Tvas that evening, and Colonel Prescott was 
entranced. If he had before any fear that 
Stephanie had more than a friendly interest 
in Hugh it was dispelled now, and he assumed 
at once all the ease and confidence of an 
accepted lover. 

As soon as madame’s year of mourning was 
over she plunged us all into a whiri of gayety. 
She had lost a great weight of care in finding 
Stephanie so submissive to her wishes, and 
Hugh too far away to interfere with her plans, 
and she was delighted accordingly. 1 had 
very little heart to be gay, but it was impos¬ 
sible to keep entirely aloof from the throng of 
guests with which madaiue kept the house 
filled continually, and from the balls and 
pleasure parties which she was constantly 
planning. My chief interest was in watching 
Stephanie, for a vague suspicion was growing 
in my mind that she was not as happy as she 
seemed. Her gayety was too unflagging to be 
quite natural. But she was the life of the 
house. She was never overcome by ennui or 
indolence, as she had been in the old days 
when Hugh was the devoted slave of her 
caprices, but always fresh and blooming, con- 
Btantiy planning some new and recherciie 
. entertainment, and bewitcliing everybody by 
her grace and sweetness. But in terrible 
storms, when Nurse Mackensie filled the house 
with bewailings for “her bairn at sea,” I 
fancied I saw a shadow of dread iu Stepha¬ 
nie's eyes answering that in my own, and 
liow and then when a fiercer blast than usual 
rocked the trees I saw her shiver aiid turn 
pale. And two or three times, on those 
dreary winter days when I climbed up into 
the tower to look out with a vague, half- 
form^ hope for that vessel that had borne 
Hugh away, I found that some one bad been 
there before me, for the frost was scratched 
from the panes of the seaward window. And 
it could have been no one but Stephanie, for 
neither madatne nor her guests ever ventured 
up thei-e iu winter, and Nurse Mackensie did 
nothing but to crouch over the fire in her 
own room. 

But if Stephanie ever mentioned Hugh's 
name to me it was in her old inditrerent, 
jesting way, or with a careless word of pity 
for the poor, foolish boy.” 

We had arranged to have some theatricals, 
improvising a stage for the occasion in the 
back drawing-room. Cinderella was the play 
chosen for the opening performance, and Ste¬ 
phanie, of course, was to be Cinderella. The 


green curtain was down and the performers 
were behind it preparing for the opening 
scene. Cinderella was ^ready seated in her 
chimney corner, iu her ragged dress, and I, 
in a gay silk gowa, prepared to act the part of 
one of the cruel sisters, and leaning against 
the mantel-piece waiting for Colonel Pres¬ 
cott's niece who was to be the other sister, 
and who was not yet dressed. Out in the 
hall raadame was talking with a gentleman 
who bad Just come in. The door was open 
and we could hear every word of their con¬ 
versation distinctly, but, absorbed iu my own 
thoughts I scarcely noticed it until' I was 
startled by hearing iny name mentioned. 

“ Perhaps it may not be best to tell her, at 
once,” the gentleman said, “ for it is possible 
that there may be a mistake. The wrecked 
vessel may not have been the ‘Fleetwing,’ 
after all. But if it was there is no hope, for 
it is scarcely possible that any one on board 
could have escaped.” 

Before he had done speaking Miss Prescott 
ran in, and alanned at seeing how late it was, 
for the audience had been impatiently wait¬ 
ing for a full half hour, and seeing us appar¬ 
ently all ready and waiting only for her, she 
hastily gave the order to raise the curtain. I 
cared nothing for the eager faces that were 
lifted towards the stage as the curtain rose. 
I was scaixiely conscious of where I was. One 
thought was burning itself into my brain. 
The Fleetwing was Captain Jarvis's vessel; 
the thing tliat it w'as not best to tell me was 
that Hugh was dead! Suddenly Miss Pres¬ 
cott sprang forward with a cry that was 
echoed from the audience. 

Cinderella had slipped down, white and 
senseless, among the ashes on the hearth! Of 
course all was confusion at once. Everj-body 
crowded around Stephanie, and madame came 
bustling in. One glance at my face told her, 
I knew, that her conversation had been over¬ 
heard and after that she was moTe zealous In 
finding excuses for Stephanie's fainting than 
in trying to revive'her. 

“Poor dear! the room was so warm, and 
she bad not been well of late; had over¬ 
exerted herself in arranging and rehearsing 
the theatricals.” 

But when Stephanie came to herself, 
m.adame insisted upon it that she was quite 
able to go on with her part in the play. The 
poor child had lost all her courage and self- 
possession. She could do nothing but hold 
her hands out beseechingly to me, and I 
carried her off to my own room and shut the 
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door between her and the throng of eager 
sympathizers that beset her, trying to forget 
that she was the cause of my sorrow. 

She lay silent upon the bed until the last 
footstep had died awayani we were quite 
alone; then she stretched her hands out to¬ 
wards me in her helpless pleading way, and 
uttered a little sobbing cry, “ O Hugh, Hugh T 
I had no comfort to give her. My own 
sorrow was too bitter. 

“And my trouble is greater than yours, 
Laura, for it w.as I who drove him away! I 
am the cause of it all. But I am not so had 
as you think, Laura, indeed I am not. I did 
not love him, or at least I did not know that 
I did. But .as soon as he had gone I knew it, 
and all these days when I have been so merry 
my heart has been almost bre.aking—for I 
have felt what was going to happen 1 Every 
night for weeks and months, I have dreamed 
of nothing but storms and shipwrecks, and I 
have seen Hugh’s face looking so reproachfully 
at me!” 

“ But that may have been only because yon 
were anxious about him,” I said; “ and there 
yet is some hope. We know nothing surely.” 

The poor’ child, unused to sorrow, was 
eager to catch a gleam of comfort, hut I could 
find little for myself. Still, it was something 
to be able to share my burden of sorrow with 
another, even though I could not help accus¬ 
ing that other of being the cause of it. But 
if she loved Hugh, how could she have helped 
knowing it, I said to myself, thinking bitter¬ 
ly how easy it would have been to have saved 
us this.terrible pain. But then I looked at 
the poor little pallid, grief-stricken face, whose 
bloom seemed to have all been crushed out in 
that single hour, and half forgot my own grief 
in re.aliziiig the. keenness of hers! while a 
verse, that chance had left in my memory, 
floated through my brain with the bitterest 
echo of all regret—the might have been— 
sounding through it: 

“ How could I tell I should love thee to-day, 
Whom that day I held not dear? 

How could I know I should love thee away, 

M heu I did not love thee a-near? 

We shall walk no more thro’ the sqdden plain, 
"W ith the faded bents o’erspread; 

We shall stand no more by the seething main. 
While the dark wrack drives o’erhead; 

We shall part no more in the wind and the rain. 
Where thy last tarewell was said. 

Bat perhaps I shall see thee and know thee 
again. 

When the sea gives up her dead.” 


All night long I sat beside Stephanie, hold¬ 
ing her hands in mine, and trying to comfort 
her with my own heart filled with despair. 
But with the morning light a little thrill of 
hope came unaccountably to my heart. We 
could learn but little more of the facts than 
we had heard. A vessel, supposed to be the 
Fleetwiug, had been wrecked off the coast of 
France; and that was all. l^urse Mackensie 
was sure that the worst was true, and she 
made the whole house echo with wailings for 
her poor bairn, still deriving, I fancied, a mel¬ 
ancholy consolation from the fact that she 
had prophesied the calamity. Madame was 
profuse with hamentations and tears, but she 
looked uneasily at Stephanie’s pale face, and 
thanked her shirs, I know, th.at business had 
called Colonel Prescott unexpectedly away on 
the morning after we heard the news. 

For a week we bore our terrible burden of 
grief, and then it was changed to joy almost 
too great for belief. Stephanie and I were 
alone in the drawing-room one dreary, rainy 
morning, I with a bit of embroidery in my 
hands feigning to work, though every now 
and then my eyes grew, in spite of myself, too 
dim to see the delicate vine I was trying to 
trace; Stephanie curled up in a corner of 
the ottoman in the bay-window, looking out 
across the dreary, barren lawn to where the 
sea, gray and dismal, was lashing itself a^nst 
the rocks, when a letter was brought int—a 
letter iii Hugh’s handwriting, with an odd 
foreign post-mark. I gasped it eagerly with a 
thrill of joy, dampened the next instant by 
the refiection that it had been so long in com¬ 
ing that it was hardly a proof that the hand 
that wrote it was not now stiff and cold in 
death. But when I opened and read it my 
last shadow of doubt and sorrow vanished. 
They were safely anchored at Havre, he 
wrote, and should not leave there for a 
month at least Captain Jarvis had formed 
a sudden determination to go to China, and 
was anxious that he should accompany him, 
and though he had not yet fully decided, he 
thought he should do so. 

I was too much overcome at first by the 
reaction from sorrow to joy to notice the last 
wonls, but after Stephanie and I had laughed 
and cried together until we were tired, and 
then assembled the whole household to hear 
the glad tidings, and listened to the exclama- 
tiohs of surprise and joy, and were once more 
alone, I read them again with a pang of dread. 

“'fo China! 0 Stephanie,he must not goP 
Isaid. “Toumust write him at once.” 
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The roses faded suddenly out of her cheeks. 

“What could I write, Laura?” she asked. 

“ Write ? why nothing if you don't wish to 
write anything, but send him your half of the 
broken ring. That will be enough to prevent 
his going to China and to bring him home, I 
fancy.” 

“But I have promised to marry Colonel 
Prescott. I must ask him to release me first, 
and, O, how can I? What will mamma say?” 

“But Colonel Prescott is away—he will not 
be at home for a fortnight, and then it will be 
too late. Stephanie, if you care for him send 
him the ring to-day!” 

Perhaps I may have been wrong in advising 
her to break her faith with the man to whom 
she had given her promise, perhaps I may 
have been right At all events that was what 
I did do, and if any qualms of conscience 
troubled me, I silenced them by considering 
what I-knew to be true, that if she did not 
write now to Hugh she never would write. 
Not but that the poor child was true and 
loyal to her heart’s core, hut greater than any 
other impulse of her nature was her fear of 
her mother. And madame was artful, and 
unscrupulous, and powerful, and to win in a 
race with her one must wear the seven-league 
boots of courage and determination. And so 
knowing that, I did not hesitate to urge Ste¬ 
phanie to send Hugh the token tliat would 
bring him home, I knew, as fast as wind and 
waves could carry him. 

That very day a letter went to Hugh, 
directed in Stephanie’s handwriting. There 
were no words in it, I knew, and none were 
needed; that bit of a broken ring, with its 
cluster of blue forget-me-nots that was hid 
away in one comer of the dainty little envelop, 
was a talisman potent enough to bring Hugh 
to her side though fire and flood should Ue 
between. 

And my haste had not been needless, for as 
I came down stairs with the letter in my hand, 
which Stephanie had entrusted to me to give to 
John the coachman, to carry to riie postr 
office, what should be standing before the 
door but Colonel Prescott’s carriage, a^d that 
gentleman himself was just alighting from it. 
He had finished his business sooner than 
he had expected, and in spite of the rain had 
hastened to pay his respects to his affianced. 

In my surprise at seeing him I was so 
thoughtless as to hold the letter out openly in 
my hand, and I saw his eyes rest, for an in¬ 
stant only, on the superscription. Stephanie’s 


writing was familiar to him, and I knew his 
eyes were keen enough to read the words in 
that second of time. 

He looked at me suspiciously, controlling 
with an effort the anger that burned in his 
eyes. I tried to look unconcerned, but if he 
read the dislike and defiance in my eyes I 
could not help it It was not merely because 
he was Hugh’s rival that I disliked him, but 
because he seemed to me the counterpart of 
madame—crafty, and plotting, and insincere. 

I had very little faith, too, in his love for Ste¬ 
phanie; she was young and beautiful, and 
would be an ornament to his house—for her 
happiness he cared nothing. 

But, O, when two such plotters as he and 
madame put their crafty heads together, who 
could prevail against them? and I fairly shud¬ 
dered as I remembered that he had seen the let¬ 
ter. I could not trust it out of my own hands, 
and, absurd as it was, I ordered the carriage, 
drove to the post-office, and put the letter into 
the box with my own hands. 

Vrhen I came back, madame, Stephanie 
and Colonel Prescott were in the drawing¬ 
room. The latter turned his attention to me 
at once. 

“I saw a gentleman at K -who met 

your brother in Cuba,” he smd. “ You re¬ 
member that the vessel in which he sailed 
was delayed at Havana for a long time. He 
is in Firance, now, I understand. Does he 
intend to remain there long?” 

“ O no. I think he will be at home very 
soon,” I answered, carelessly. 

“ All! he will bring his wife with him, I 
suppose? You must be anxious to see her,” 

ily heart fairly stood still. 

“His wife?” I stammered, iladame echoed 
my words. 

“Is it possible that you did not know? I 
had no idea that it was a secret He married 
a Cuban lady—an orphan, I believe, very 
young, and said to be remarkably beautiful.” 

I was glad of madame’s voluble expressions 
of surprise to preclude the necessity of my 
saying anything, for pain and bewilderment 
sealed my lips. Stephanie sat quiet and com¬ 
posed, showing greater self-control than I 
could have believed her capable of, and now 
and then uttering a half-audible echo to her 
mother’s exclamations, but her face was white 
as a snowdrift. Colonel Prescott soon took 
his leave, and I ran up stairs to my own room, 
Stephanie following me. 

“ Laura, I must have that letter back! It is 
not too late ?” she said, catching my hands. 
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“It is too late. The mail went ont at four 
o’clock.” 

She dropped my hands, and a crimson flush 
of shame rose to her very temples. 

“ O Laura, Laura, I cannot endure this hu¬ 
miliation ! I to have sent him that ring when 
he is married!” And then her voice broke 
down to a sob. “And he doesn't care for me 
—he never did, or he could not have forgotten 
me so soon.” 

Then she dashed the tears that had forced 
themselves into her eyes angrily away, and 
without another word left the room, repelling 
all my efforts af consolation. I was glad her 
pride was aroused, for that I knew would at 
least keep her heart from breaking. 

The next morning when I went into the 
breakfast-room, madame came towards me, 
her face radiant with delight and triumph. 

“ Can you get ready to be bride’smaid in 
six weeks, Laura?” she said. “ Colonel Pres¬ 
cott is very anxious to have the wedding take 
place the first of May, and Stephanie has con¬ 
sented. Six weeks seemed to me at first too 
short a time to prepare for so fine a wedding 
as I suppose we must have, but I think we 
may be able to manage it” 

I made some commonplace reply, without 
betraying any surprise. Kow, that it was 
nothing to Hugh, it was nothing to me how 
soon the wedding took place. Stephimie 
must take care of her own happiness. 

“ Tou are going to marry Colonel Prescott, 
then, Stephanie,” I said, as she came into the 
room. Madame had gone out 

“ Marry him? of course. 'What else is left 
for me to do ? Tou don’t think I could stay 
here, Laura, after Hugh brings his wife home? 
That I could see him, after what I have done ?” 
And then madame came in, and looked keenly 
at Stephanie’s flushed face, and suspiciously 
at me, and I could say no more. 

In a few days the house was filled with a 
bustle of preparation. Silks, and satins, and 
laces were heaped upon and trailing from every 
sofa and table. Madame devoted all her 
energies to the task of getting up a recherche 
trousseau for Stephanie, and with her really 
exquisite taste succeeded admirably. Stepha¬ 
nie was as passive as a lay figure imder the 
hands of the fashionable dressmakers, who, 
under madame’s directions, kept her standing 
from morning until night, while they fitted, 
and altered, and basted, and tried the efi'ect 
of dlfTerent combinations of colora Stephanie 
was very pale, and very quiet; the old rose- 
pink flashes came very rarely now to her 


cheeks, but when, on the morning before the 
wedding, she tried on her bridal dress, I 
thought she was lovelier than ever before. 
She was not a wild rose now, as Hugh used to 
call her in the old days, but as I looked at her 
pale face, so pure and sweet with its dark 
blue eyes—they were deeper and darker than 
they trsed to be—shining out from the misty 
folds of her white veil, I thought of a litUe 
wood-violet peeping out whiie March’s snow 
still lingers, and trying to hold up its head 
bravely, though chilled to the heart with the 
rude winds and the cold. 

The wedding was not to be until evening, 
and after madame had finished her inspection 
of the dress and declared herself satisfied, Ste¬ 
phanie took it off, with a sigh of relief, and 
putting on her walking-dress ran oat of doors. 
Two or three hours passed, and still she did- 
not return, but I was not alarmed about her. 
I knew she had gone to her favorite haunt, a 
little grove that sloped down to the beach, and 
was already beginning to be full of summer 
sounds and perfumes. But at last I took my 
hat and went in search of her. Before I had 
got half way across the lawn I met her coming 
rapidly towards home, her face flushed, her 
eyes fairly radiant. 

“The sea air has done you good,” I said, 
looking wonderingly at the shifting color in 
her cheeks, and the dancing light in her eyes. 

- The eyes drooped before mine; she made 
some careless answer and went on. Colonel 
Prescott’s carriage was at the door; perhaps 
she was in haste to meet him. Was she be¬ 
coming reconciled to her lot—happy in it_ 

and ashamed to let me know it? 

I strolled on to the grove. Down in the very 
heart of it, at the foot of a great oak tree, was 
a rustic seat, that Hugh had made with his 
own hands, of twisted boughs and placed 
there. It was Stephanie’s favorite seat. I sat 
down, and as I did so my eye fell on something 
upon the grass beside it; a gentleman’s glove. 
I picked it up and looked at the initials in the 
inside—“ H. L. C”—Hugh’s initials. Had Ste¬ 
phanie treasured it as a keepsake, or—was it 
possible that Hugh had been there? But I 
banished that thought from my mind in an 
instant. If Stephanie had met him, if he had 
dared tocometoher,she would not have look¬ 
ed as she ^d when I met her. 

I put the glove in my pocket, but I could not 
quite put it out of my mind. I hesitated to 
mention it to Stephanie, because,.since we had 
received the news of Hugh’s marriage, I 
never mentioned his name to her,and I disliked 
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to do so now; and in the hnrry of preparation 
for the evening I forgot it. 

It was seven o’clock when we came up from 
the dinnen which nobody had done more than 
taste, and the ceremony was to be performed 
at haif past eight. 

“ Wont she be a lovely bride ?” said madame, 
delightedly, patting Stephanie’s cheeks that 
were still glowing with the effects of the sea 
air, or with excitement, perhaps. “ 3Iy dear, 
I want you to come to my dressing-room to 
dress, so that I may see to your toilet while 
Dorine is dressing me.” 

“But there is no need to hurry,” said Ste¬ 
phanie, languidly—more in her old way than I 
had heard her speak for months, and with a 
little yawn. “ I am so tired of all this talking, 
and planning, and preparing, that I want to 
Test a little while. Don’t call me until just a 
little before eight, please; then I shall have 
plenty of time to dress.” And she went to her 
own room. 

I dressed and went to madame’s room. She 
was still under Dorine's hands, but it wanted 
only five minutes of being eight o’clock.' Car¬ 
riages were already rolling up the avenue. 
Madame sprang up at sight of me, and glanced 
at the clock. Then followed a torrent of re¬ 
proaches to Doriue for being so slow. 

“And Stepbanie not dressed yet!” she ex¬ 
claimed. “What can the child be doing? Bun 
quick, and call her, Dorine.” 

Dorine went to her door, and knocked and 
called; but there was no answer. She knocked 
again and called louder. Still no answer. I 
ran out into the hull. 

“Call louder, Dorine,” I said. “She has 
probably fallen asleep;” but a vague, terrible 
fear was thrilling ray heart, and without wait¬ 
ing for her to knock again I put my hand on 
the knob of the door. It was not locked, and 
I opened it and went in. The room was 
empty! My cry brought madame, trembling 
and growing pallid under her rouge. 

“She must be somewhere in the house; she 
has only left the room for a moment,” she 
gasped. 

But my eyes had fallen upvon a note lying 
on the little dressing-table, directed to me. I 
tore it open and read 

“ Dear Laura: —I have gone with Hugh. 
He is not married—he never has been; that 
was Colonel Prescott’s miatoke. It will be use¬ 
less for any one to follow us, for Hugh has, he 
says, the fleetest horse in the country, and be¬ 
fore you read this we shall have reached M , 


where we are to be married. Ask mamma to 
forgive me, and tell her I could not help doing 
as I have, because I did not love Colonel Pres¬ 
cott, and I do love Hugh. Stepraxie.” 

I handed the letter to madame without a 
word of comment. She read it with eyes fairly 
blazing with rage, and then sank down into a 
chair without speaking. Defeat was too much 
to be borne, when she had counted so fully 
npon victory. 

“ Call Colonel Prescott,” she said, faintly, at 
last; and I sent Dorine for the gallant colonel 
who was impatiently awaiting his bride. As 
he came into the room madame motioned to 
me to give him the letter, and though it seem¬ 
ed to me a rather abrupt way of breaking the 
unpleasant news to the would-be bridegroom, 
I did so. His face gresv fairly purple with ra^e 
as he read. When he had finished he turned 
to me. 

“I understand perfectly to whom I am in¬ 
debted for this humiliation,” he said. “ Tou 
laid your plans well, Miss Laura. I congratu¬ 
late you upon your success.” 

He crushed the letter in his hand and went 
out into the hall, where we could still hear 
him pacing up and down. 

“O, the disgrace!” groaned madame. 
“What shall we say to all these people?” 

That truly was an embarrassing thing, and 
marred greatly the joy I could not help feeling 
in this unexpected denouement. To madame, 
becoming the theme of gossip was the greatest 
possible calamity. All her self-possession and 
tact had deserted- her. To see so bold and 
skillful a manager helpless and appealing was 
enough to melt the hardest heart to pity. I 
set iny brains at work to devise some plan to 
better matters. Suddenly a brilliant idea 
flashed into my mind. But how to cany it 
out? No time was to be lost—better unskiil- 
fully than not at all. 

“ There is a way to avoid the disgrace—at 
least in a measure,” I said, with as much 
courage as I could gather. 

Madame looked at me in surprise. 

“ If some one else, if you, madame, would 
take Stephanie's place as bride ?—” 

“ Do you mean to ask Colonel Prescott to 
marry me?” said madame, after she had re¬ 
covered her breath from the shock my sug¬ 
gestion seemed to give her. 

“ Why, no, not exactly that,” I stammered. 
“ But of course he is too much bewildered by 
surprise to think of it now. Some one might 
suggest it to him.” 
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iladame’s face actually fluslied to the fore¬ 
head—the first color I had ever seen on it 
that was not ronge; but I knew she was not 
angry. Such a victory as that to rise from the 
ashes of defeat I it was too great a temptation 
for her to resist Still she hesitated- 
“ People might very easily be led to suppose 
they were mistaken in regard to the bride. 
No one uet d know the true state of the case,” 

I ventured to say. Madame arose with great 
dignity and stateliness. 

You are very kind and thoughtful, Laura, 
dear. I. never fancied for a moment, as Colonel 
Prescott seems to do, that you were concerned 
in this disgraceful elopement. And, under 
these peculiar circumstances, for the sake of 
the honor of the family, I feel obliged to say 
that if Colonel Prescott should ask me to take 
the place of that ungrateful girl I—should 
not refuse. The poor colonel, as you say, 
would hardly think of such a thing at such a 
moment; perhaps he would not dare to be so 
presuming without any encouragement. You 
have my permission to hint it to him —very 
delicately, Laura.” 

No leader of. a forlorn hope ever carried a 
heavieroramore determined heart than mine, 
as I went out into the hall where Colonel 
Prescott was pacing up and down- The ex¬ 
pression of his countenance as I approached 
him was anything but encouraging. It was 
certainly necessary to soften his wrath against 
me in some degree before I could broach my 
errand. 

“ I beg you will believe. Colonel Prescott, 
that I knew nothing of the matter until I 
read Stephanie’s note,” I said. “ It is as great, 
a surprise to me as to you; and certainly the 
mortification is almost as great to me.” 

He looked at me very coldly and rather in¬ 
quiringly, and said nothing. There was 
evidently nothing for me to do but to ** say 
my say ” as boldly and as briefly as possible. 
And summoning all my courage I did say it, 


as skillfully and as delicately as was possible 
in my agitated state of mind. 

He stared at me in silence, as if his breath 
were fairly taken away by my audacity. His 
eyes glittered with anger, but it was evident 
that the idea was a new* one to him, and I 
had a faint hope, that, though it was un¬ 
doubtedly very exasperating to think of, any 
relief from the gossiping tongues, which he of 
all men dreaded most, would be welcome. 
And the event proved that I was right. 
In a moment he paused in his rapfd walk 
across the hall. 

“ I cannot thank you for your interference 
in my affairs, Miss Laura,” he said, “ which I 
consider myself capable of managing, but in 
this instance I shall act upon your 
suggestion.” 

He went back to the room where madame 
was, bent over her chair, and whispered a 
few words in her ear. 

Surely no briefer wooing ever sped. In less 
time than it takes me to tell it, Dorine’s deft 
fingers had altered Stephanie’s bridal dress to 
fit madame’s somewhat more portly figure, 
and almost before the guests had begun to 
wonder at the delay, the bridal party swept 
into the room- 

Of course there were comments and in¬ 
quiries, but madame parried them all with 
her usual skill, and Colonel Prescott did the 
enraptured bridegroom to perfection- 
Hugh and Stephanie went to Cuba, where 
Hugh obtained an interest in a mercantile 
house, and was so successful that there is a 
very good prospect of Stephanie’s yet having 
as fine diamonds as Colonel Prescott could 
give her; though she declares that she 
infinitely prefers turquoises. i 

Colonel and Mrs. Prescott are as happy to¬ 
gether as one would expect such congenial 
souls to be, and madame has entirely forgiven 
Stephanie; but Colonel Prescott absolutely 
refuses to be gracious to his daughter-in-law. 
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THE HECEPTIOK 

BY BETT ■WIKTVOOD. 


I.—“ ATVKTVABD ilXETEEX.” 

“What on earth Kill you do, Ernest?” 

It was my mother's voice, and the words 
were spohen half-aiigrily. We had been talk¬ 
ing for half an liour or more in solemn con¬ 
clave, for my old-maid sister (Ido hope 
slie will never know tliat I have put that ad¬ 
jective in print as qmUifying her name!) had 
left her Frencli novels up stairs, and come 
down to lielp my mother give me a “ Iiearing.” 
The reasons for said “ hearing ” were these; 
Uncle Jolm Thoniton, a pliysician of some 
skill, and more than a local reputation merely, 
had offered to take me into his office, and give 
me a cliance of soon being able to “ kill or 
cure ” for myself. Ify mother and Bell were 
determined that I should take advantage of 
tills opportunity, while I would have been 
glad to have sent Uncle Jolm with his drugs 
and this hateful proposition to the remote 
shores of Xova Zembla. 

At this time I was nearly nineteen, and as 
awkward, rough-and-tumble a fellow as you 
will often find. Bell w;is quite in despair over 
me, and so were all my friends, for that matter. 
I was a “ clown,” a “ stupid,” an “ ignoramus,” 
and I don’t know what all besides. Every¬ 
body was predicting a dolorous future for me 
—that is, everi'body but Cousin Jessie. 

"IVithout doubt people were very right in 
looking upon me .as a surly, good-for-nothing 
wretch. I w.as certainly as thick-sloilled and 
ungainly as one need to be. My mother had 
tried to send me to college, but I had refused 
to go, point blank. At different times she had 
labored un.availingly, to make a minister, law¬ 
yer. or merchant of me, and now this plan of 
tile doctors office Iiad come up. But I de¬ 
tested tile very sight of medicines, and never 
had the least patience with a sick person, and 
so utterly refused to fall in with Bell’s view of 
the brilliant e.areer that awaited me on ac¬ 
cepting Uncle Jolm’s offer. Tliis is why 
mother had asked me, quite petulantly: 

“ TFIi.at on eartli trill you do, Ernest?” 

“I don’t know, I am sure,” I had coolly 
replied; 

“TV ell, it is high time to fix upon something. 
The little money that your father left will not 
last forever, and you have no one to look to 
when that is gone. Bell and myself have only 


enough for our own wants, and Unelo John 
has a family of his own who will be sure to 
get all his property. I don't see but what you 
will be compelled to go into some kind of 
busuiess.” 

“ Why, mother, I can do as verj- many young 
men h.ave done before me, marry an heiress.” 

“ Don't he a fool, Ernest,” said Bell, elevat¬ 
ing her smdwiose disdamfully. “ Who would 
ever think of falling m love with your dumpy 
figure and gawky manners ? I'm .afr.aid you’d 
get to be gray, before you could find any one 
so supremely silly. Pshaw! there is no dan¬ 
ger that you will ever marry!” 

“ Then there will be two of us, dear Bell.” 
I added, provokingly. “ Ileaven knows it is 
enough to have an old maid hi the family, 
though.” 

Beil reddened indignantly. 

“ Mother,” she exclaimed, angrily, “ how can 
you suffer that hoy to insult me so shockingly? 
He hasn’t anymore manners than a brute. 
Because, forsooth, I undertook to advise liim 
for his good, lie must needs turn upon me in 
this way. Dear, dear! I shall never be appre¬ 
ciated in my omi family!” 

She heaved a doleful sigh, and mother look¬ 
ed at me reprovingly. 

“ I am sure, Ernest, you ought to be thank¬ 
ful for our e.xertions in your behalf,” she said, 
after a pause. “ Bell is only anxious that you 
should attam a comfortable settlement in life. 
She don’t like to see you growing up so rude 
and ill-mannered. It is indeed quite a trial. 
For the honor of the family, you ought to e.x- 
ert yourself, and try to be somebody.” 

“ I will, mother,” I exclaimed, springing up, 
after a moment’s reflection. “I have an idea! 
I am going to be a poet!” 

Mother lifted her hands aghast, and Bell 
laughed outright She seemed to think that 
rough Ernest Tliomton and poetry could 
hardly be acquaintances even. 

“You have said enough,” she begun, looking 
at me rather seomfully. “ The height of your 
folly is reached at last You had much better 
have said you would be a ditch-digger, for 
then you would have been fitted for your call¬ 
ing, and might have been ordinarily success¬ 
ful in it” 

Before I conld reply to this taunt, there 
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rame the quick patter of footsteps across the 
hall, and the rustle of silk outside the door. 
I knew instantly who it was; for that was the 
way in which Cousin Jessie always came to 
us—Jessie Kivers, the only person in the wide 
world who had any influence over* me, and 
she, little tonnent, could twist me around her 
finger, as the saying is, at her own free will, 
and knew it, too. 

She was not really my cousin, but we always 
called her so. Her father, Judge Kivers, had 
married my aunt for his second wife, and so 
Jessie idways called my mother Aunt Thorn¬ 
ton, and Bell and myself cousins. 

^ She was a sweet, bewildering little creature, 
only sixteen, and not yet “out,” of course, but 
with any number of beaux and devoted Adol¬ 
phuses, for all that. She came in with her 
eyes sparkling, her curls’flying, and the dain¬ 
tiest color flushing her cheeks. With a pleas¬ 
ant greeting to us all, she sank upon a low 
stool at my motheris feet, tossing her hat upon 
tlic floor beside her. 

“"Wliat are you all looking so solemn over?” 
she asked, glancing roguishly up at me. 

“ It is only the elfect of a recent revelation,” 
returned Bell, sarcastically. “ Did you know 
we had a poet in the house, Jessie? No, how 
should you? Let me present hun. itr. Er¬ 
nest Thornton, the poet of the nineteenth 
century.” 

I feit confused and indignant, at first I 
did not care for the others, but I coiild not 
endure to have Jessie laugh at me. She did 
not She only looked up at me a moment, 
asking seriously: 

“ Have you indeed taken to Terse-makmg, 
Eniest 

“ Not much!” I returned, with sudden bold¬ 
ness. “But I am going to, though. Ill -win 
a name for myself yet Beil wont care to 
laugh at me one of these daj*s.” 

“ Vou are all too hard upon Ernest,” she 
said, looking eagerly at my mother. “ He has 
more hiains than you ever gave him credit for. 
I've no doubt but that he will make his mark 
in the world yet.” 

“Well, I wish he would not be so long in 
setting about it,” said mother, with a sigh. 
“Bell calls him a dunce, and sometimes I’ve 
been more than half a mind to think she is 
right At any rate, it is all moonshine, this 
talk of writing poetry.” 

“ Perhaps not. Aunt Thornton. I shall get 
him to write in my album at once. Now 
wont you, Ernest ?” 

She turned to me with such an earnest, 


bewitching air, that I had no thought of re¬ 
fusing. Instead, I got hold of her little snow¬ 
flake for a hand, and almost crushed it in my 
great, brawny one. 

“I will do anything for you, Jessie,” I re¬ 
plied, enthusiastically. “ You're a trump, and 
not one bit like Bell over there. Now isn’t 
she a cross, crabbed old maid ?” 

“Your poems will be funny things, if you 
are going to call your heroines ‘trumps,’” 
spoke up my tormentor. “Do you find the 
word in your jwetical dictionaiy ?” 

I turned my back upon Bell, without a word 
in reply. I saw that Jessie really sympathized 
with me, and I could afford to be upon my 
dignity. 

“ You must take a college course—the soon¬ 
er the better,” said Jessie, speaking in a mat- 
ter-of-lact way. “Tour mind must be disci¬ 
plined and cultured before you can hope to 
gain any considerable success. Our great men 
are never bom such, but have to work their 
way up, like the humblest of us all You will 
go Soon, wont you, Eniest, and study hard for 
the place you are to fill in life ? I shall be so 
proud of you when you come back. Indeed, 
we shall all be proud, even Bell.” 

I sat very quiet, listening to her talk, and 
assenting to all she said. Somehow she made 
me feel strong, hopeful, and brave, ready to 
undertake any deed of “ daring do.” In my 
first heat of boyish enthusiasm, I believe that 
I even regretted the good old days of chivalry 
and knight-errantry were passed, so that I 
could go out to assert to the world at the 
sword’s point, her sovereignty as queen of 
hearts and beauty. But I could please her in 
another way, though. I could make myself 
ail she wished me to become—could and 
icouW. 

I walked home with her, when she was 
ready to return. It required considerable 
boldness to ask permission to go, and of course 
I did it awkwardly enough, but I was anx¬ 
ious to have some talk with her when Bell 
was not by to listen. And we did talk, with 
ail the earnestness and enthusiasm of inex¬ 
perienced youth. 

“ I certainly wish you to become a poet, and 
a great poet,” she said to me, “ but you must 
turn your attention to something else at the 
same time. Writing verses cannot benefit 
you pecuniarily, at least for years to come, 
until 3’ou have won a name. Meanwhile you 
must devote yourself to law, or the ministry, 
whatever yon will, leaving poetry as your di¬ 
version, rather than means for subsistence. 
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By-and-by, -n-hen j-ou are rich and famous, 
you can alibrd to lie, like TitjTus, under your 
‘wide-spreading lieecli, meditating pastoral 
songs,’ or whatsoever it may please you.” 

“And you, Jessie, what will you do in all 
these years ?” I asked, with sudden boldness. 

“ I ?■’ blushing softly, “ O, I will wait,” 

That was all we said, but I think we under¬ 
stood each other. Ilude and awkward as I 
was, from that moment I felt that she loved 
me as I loved her. She would remain faith¬ 
ful, too, till I could hew out for myself the 
fame and fortune that slie seemed so anxious 
to see me enjoying. Tliere were no vows 
spoken, and yet I think we both felt, from 
that time forward, that we belonged to each 
other. 

The interview was not without its effect 
upon my destiny. I went home with a new 
purpose stirring every .spring of action, lluch 
to the surprise of my mother and Bell, I 
straiglitw.ay got ready for college, and was off 
in less than a fortnight’s time. 


n.—FITE VE.TKS L-kTEE. 

“ BO.V.T, gentlemen ? It will be a fine day 
for rowing,” said old Pete, coming up the 
crooked path to where we were lying on the 
grass. 

“Not to-d.ay, Pete,” said Fred Hart, who 
chanced to be nearest. “ Have other fish to 
fry. Bliat say you, Thornton ?” 

“ I don’t -care to go alone,” I returned. 
“ Perhaps some one of you will volunteer to 
keep me company, though ?” 

“ I'd go glatlly, only I have an engagement,” 
said Harry Knapp. “ It will be deliglitful on 
the water.” And then, suddenly catching my 
arm: 

“By Jove, Thornton, there’s a lovely girl”’ 

Slie w;is threading the path Just below us, 
with a fine, sohlierly-looking old gentleman as 
an escort. She was a fair, sylph-like creature, 
tall and graceful, clad in a robe of some soft, 
shining green. An arch, piquant face was 
rendered all the more attractive by a bewitch¬ 
ing “ seaside,” set jauntily upon a profusion of 
short, bromr curls. Her movements were 
easy and graceful, and her wholi- carriage 
lady-like, though self-possessed—certainly a 
person well calculated to attract attention. 

“ Who is she ?” asked Herbert Downing, the 
fourth and last of our Uttle company. 

“ I don’t know,” answered Harry. “ Some 
new arrival, of course. She’s a jolly girl, 
though. Pd really like to get an introduction.” 


“ So would I,” chimed in Fred. “ But here 
comes Cornell, the lady-killer. He’s sure to 
know her.” 

Cornell, a good-looking, bescented fellow, 
who especially prided himself on his success 
with the fair sex, joined ns in amoment more. 
We at once besieged him with questions. 

“The lady m green? O, that is Judge 
Eivers’s daughter, from Down Keserve. An 
old family—one of the best in the country. 
Got the money, too, oceans of it. That is her 
uncle with her. She is awfully swell, now 
isn't she ?” 

I could hardly repress an exclamation 
Jessie Rivers—my Jessie! It did not seem 
possible. I had left; her a gay, laughing ^ 
of si.xteen, to whom there was liardly a shade 
of resemblance in this well-bred, dignified 
woman of twenty-one. Five years had made 
a great change, and in all this time I had 
never once seen her, so that it is scarcely to 
be wondered at that I utterly failed to recog¬ 
nize her. I had never been home since I first 
left for college. I had meant to win good 
standing room in the world before I did re¬ 
turn, though mother and Bell had often writ¬ 
ten for me. But Beil’s former taunts had 
been of sendee. I would not go until I could 
do so with honor. 

During these five years I had worked my 
way through college, and was now fast getting 
into good practice as a lawyer. Poetry I dab¬ 
bled in occasionally, though not deeply. All 
my energies were bent towards the profession 
I had chosen. I had just come down for a 
little recreation at the seaside, wdth these 
young limbs of the law as companions. IVe 
were having very gay times together. 

But to return. IVhen informed of the name 
and station of the fair unknown, my compan¬ 
ions set up a clamorous plea for an introduction. 

“ Don’t be so fist, boys,” Cornell returned, 
betraying some irritation. “Tliere is time 
enougln I will manage it as well as I can.” 

“O, I remember,” broke out Fred Hart, 
“Cornell was at Down Reserve last spring. 
He told me so only the other day. He must 
have met Hiss Rivers there. I would wager 
anything he i^‘sweet’ on her!” 

Cornell denied nothing. He only said: 

“ Miss Rivers likes the place, and will re¬ 
main for some time. There will be chances 
enough to get acquainted. She is particularly 
fond of rowing. I have engaged to take her 
oat to-morrow.” 

“■Well, look out for her,” said Knapp. 
“ There will be four other competitors for the 
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prize. Tliere is no telling ivhom she may 
prefer.” 

There was some further talk, I have forgot¬ 
ten what. Old Pete, the boatman, b^ih been 
waiting all tliis time, hoping, perhaps, we 
might conclude to go with him. By-and-by I 
got up suddeiil 5 -. 

“ Come, Pete,” I said, “ let us take that row.” 

IVe went domi the path together, and got 
into the boat. Xo one made a move to follow 
us, for which I was heartily glad. Pete push¬ 
ed off, and we were soon gliding over the blue 
water. 

I sat quite still in the bow of the boat, look¬ 
ing back to where the shore lay green and 
beautiful, rmder the hazy brightness of the 
sum m er siq,-. lly companions were still lying 
lazily under the silver-leafed maple where I 
had left them. The bathers were sporting in 
the surf. Other boats were on the water, but 
at a distance. 

*• Pete,” I said, abruptly, “ what engagements 
have you for to-morrow ?” 

“ Only one, sir. I am to take out Cornell 
and the young lady—iliss Elvers, I tbii>t- he 
called her.” * 

“ Lend me your boat, that is a good fellow, 
Pete. I will take them. Tou know I am 
quite used to the water now, and there will 
be no trouble.” 

The old boatman looked at me, his face 
changing. , 

" What can you be after, Hr. Thornton ? I 
am afraid you will come tosomeharm. What 

can you want of my boat?” 

“ Never you mind. I will pay you well, and 
nobody shall suffer from this freak of mine.” 

“ Wliat will Hr. Cornell think?” 

“He wont know it. I am going to disguise 
mysel£ You can make any excuse you please 
for the change in boatman. Now what sav 
you?” 

He thought a moment. 

“You shall have it” he said,finally. “I 
wouldn’t trust many fellows when I had 
known tliem no longer, but I believe you are 
all right” 

The next morning, according to agreement, 
Pete gave the boat into, my charge for the 
day. He quite failed to recognue me when I 
went down to claim it I was dressed in an 
old boating suit, a large, slouching hat almost 
hiding my face. A few nicely-painted wrin¬ 
kles, and an immense pair of iron gray whis¬ 
kers were enough to complete the disguise. I 
had considerable faith lu it, since Pete had 
failed to penetrate it 


“Pretty well got up, Hr. Thornton,” he 
said, “ but I advise you to nm no risks,” 

I sat in the boat, and waited for Cornell 
and Jessie Elvers. It was some time before 
they came. She was looking bright, happy, 
and more lovely than ever. Her dress was 
that same soft, lustrous green, so becoming to 
her complexion. I stood with my hand on 
the tiller, almost quivering with emotion. It 
seemed so strange that I should meet her 
thus and there. 

We danced lightly over the water, Jessie 
gayly all the way. She seemed to en¬ 
joy the sail immensely. She was continually 
flitthig from side to side of the boat, dipping 
her white hand in the waves, and sendhjg tiny 
sprays of blue, and green, and gold, spariding 
in tlie sunhght all around her. It was somc- 
thhig new, strange, and delightful to her. 
She entered perfectly into the enchantment 
of the scene and hour. 

I kept apart from them as well as I might 
I dared not trust myselfin too near association 
with Jessie, lest an incautious word or act 
should betray the subterfuge to which I had 
resorted. However, she was too much en¬ 
gaged by the novelty and beauty of the scene 
to think of me, and Cornell too closely occupied 
in watching his companion. Thus it happen¬ 
ed that I escaped suspicion. 

We rowed out for several miles, and finally 
anchored under a rocky blufi’ to fish. This 
was Jessie’s desire, and of course Cornell was 
anxious to oblige her. So I lay in the bottom, 
of the boat, pretending to read a greasy news^ 
paper which Pete had left behind him, but ih. 
reality watching the young couple as they sat 
together in the stem, dropping their fihes 
lazily in the water, and talking glibly aB the 
while. 

It was a pleasant scene, the bigb binflk 
looming darkly on one side. In strange- con¬ 
trast to the bright, shimmering water- the 
clear, placid sky, and the soft, wanrr hreeze. 
By-and-by, as the sun rolled higher andihigh- 
er, and then turned on its descending- oouise, 
the air grew strangely hot and oppresave; but 
I had f al l en into a sort of day dream, lying 
under the temporary awning whichj we had 
erected, and hardly noticed it—oertainly 
thought nothing ofit But a suddto peal of 
thunder, sounding nearly overhead;, hionght 
us all finally to our senses. 

The fact of the case was this, aa-P saw-at a 
sin^e glance. A sadden tempest- had' arisen, 
hut from the direetkm of the bluSk, and which 
they had entirely Mdaen fixim. us. ■RreL re- - 
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iniiinilGr of llio sky was clear, witli tlie excep¬ 
tion Ilf a few murky clouds that were drifting 
liere and there ticross it. Hut just above the 
rocks w;ts a long line of Jtigged blackness, out¬ 
lined by a single narrow band of silver, where 
the sunbeams tipped it. From tlience the 
black terror was swiftly coming down upon 

US. 

‘■O," Jessie exclaimed, starting up, “what 
shall we do ? There is a tempest coining f’ 

< 'ornell, too, started to his feet. Ids face a 
shade whiter. 

‘■-Vnd riglii upon usf’ Tlien, tunung to 
me rather angrily, “ why have you not attend¬ 
ed t<i your business? You deserve to lose 
your position 1 But make liaste 1 Take us to 
a jilace of safety as soon as possible f’ 

His tone, more than the words, sent the 
liot blood flushing into my cheeks. But 
there was no opportunity to resent either. I 
was not enough of a sailor to know what was 
the best course to pursue under the circum¬ 
stances, but I did not like to remain imder 
those beetling roclts, or on that shore, wliere 
we shoifld be in imminent danger of liecoming 
dashed in pieces. And yet something must 
be speedily done—we had no time for reflec¬ 
tion. 

There was just a cap-full of wind, and I 
shook loose the linen—glad for the sudden 
breeze that had come up—and wc left a long, 
shining streak flecked with foam, pointing be¬ 
hind us towards the black mass that was 
coming so rapidly upon us. A few moments 
more, and oiu- m.xst bent and swayed like an 
unstable reed, and the keel was half out of 
the water. I felt my heart shik with a sick¬ 
ening feeling of fear and despair. 

“ Take the tiller, Coniell f’ I cried, excited¬ 
ly, forgetting everything but our danger. 
“ Quick, for God's sake!” 

But Cornell neither spoke nor stirred. He 
was crouching in the bottom of the boat, his 
face ghastly witli fright. He was utterly 
cvercome, and as helpless as a child. I had 
never thought him such an arrant coward. 

•'Up! up!” I shouted. “Our lives depend 
Ui>on your haste! Don’t, don’t drivel there at 
such a.time!” 

-And yet he did not stir. Jessie saw how it 
w.as. She had been sitting in the stem, mute 
•and helpless, but now she came forward, pale 
though firm. 

“ I will help you,” she said, quickly. “ Tell 
me how—just one word.” 

I explained briefly. She took the tfller with 
a steady hand. 


“ Straight ahead. Miss Bivers," I directed. 
‘■IVc shall come out all right, I am .^ure of it." 

I turned, hoping in some w.ay to relievo tlie 
pressure upon tlie m!u;ts. A seetliing. horri- 
h'e mass of spray and foam, just Ijefore us, 
stinek my eye. IVe were almost upon “ Bell 
Bock!” Ill the excitement of tlie moment, I 
had quite forgotten it. 

Jessie^ would not understand any new or¬ 
ders, so I spmng back to the tiller to cliaiige 
our course a trifle. .She gave it into ray liaiid 
witii a look of suqiri>e. and then steadieil her¬ 
self along the deck to where Cornell was 
crouching. Looking after her, I saw Iier 
standing with one hand dinging close to the 
side. 

The next moment there was a hlindmg , 
glare of liglitning, a warring, auTul reverbera¬ 
tion close above, and the squall had broken 
upon us. -Another moment, and something 
went cracking, cnislung about our ears, and 
lialf of the mast dropped short over our bows, 
dragging the heavy sail into the waves. 

IVlien the first stunned sensation w.as past, 

I looked for Jessie, wonderiii" how she was 
hearing the awTul danger that threatened us. 
But she w;is uowliere to be seen! 

“ My God f’ I exclaimed, horrified, spring¬ 
ing to where Cornell was lyhig, “ Jessie is lost 1 
She has been swept overboard 1” 

This announcement aroused him somo- 
wliat, so that he got up, sluidderiiig. I drag¬ 
ged him along to tiie tiller, which w.as swing¬ 
ing roimd and round, and placed liis hand 
upon it. He looked up vacantly. 

"Miss Bivers lost? MTiat shall we do— 
what can we do?" he asked, in hopeless 
imiKitoncy. 

" Stay tliere,” I said, sternly. “ Keep it finn. 
keep it steady, or 1 will shoot you like tiie 
veriest dog!” 

I tied a rope liastiiy about my waist, and 
leaped into tlie water, among tlie sails and 
the remains of the broken mast. I lead seen 
Je.ssie's curls floating upon the waves, anil 
saw in an instant how it must have Iiappened. 
The ropes and sails had twisted around her, 
and dragged her with them into tlie sea. She 
was floating among them now, utterly lifeless, 
her senses quite gone. I slashed aw.ay with 
my pocket knife, and soon had her free, 
though the waves and spray were roiling and 
dashing over me, and sometimes quite took 
away my breath. It was an awful time. 

The lightnings were cutting into the water 
like keen blades of fire, and there was a con¬ 
tinual roll and din of thunder all around us, 
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that fairly made our heads reel. I hardly 
know how I got back to the boat, but get 
back I (lid, with Jessie in my arms. The first 
that I ^-emember, is seeing her, lying white 
and still in the bottom of the boat, looking for 
ail the world like some water-lily, freshly 
culled. Then I could have sat down beside 
her, and cried for joy. 

Tlie elements still kept up their clash and 
din, and every wave sent the water dashing 
in upon us. But we did not mind that now. 
I cut free the dragging sails and broken mast, 
and then took the tiller. The sails were gone, 
but the ^ great waves were canying us on. 
Cornell began to chafe Jesssie’s poor, pulse¬ 
less hands, trying to bring some warmth and 
life into them; but it was of no use. 

By-and-by there came a gleam of sunsliine 
glaring in upon the sad scene, and then a 
patch of blue sky, and the squall went blow¬ 
ing onward, leaving us wet, and chilled, aiid 
weary—but, thank God, safe, though Jessie 
was still lying pale and cold between Cornell 
and I. Cornell seemed to regain the posses¬ 
sion of Iiis faculties with the first promise of 
safety, and as we sat there grim and silent, in 
the first flush of the returning sunshine, he 
looked up at me, wondering and eager. 

"\^Tiy, Thornton, is it you?*’ he asked, 
quicklv. " Ilave you been with us through it 
alir 

I merely nodded assent, pointing to the 
false whiskers which were lying in the bottom 
of the boat. He seemed to understand it all 
at once, and said no more. I was glad, for I 
could have had no patience "with him just 
then. 

Old Pete was on the watch for us, and 
when he saw from the shore, by means of a 
glass, in what a forlorn condition we were re¬ 
turning, he took another boat, and came out 
and met us. He wisely refrained from any 
remarks on our sad plight, hut got us upon 
land again in the shortest possible space. 

You may tMnk I was glad to lie down and 
rest after all this, but not so. Jessie and I 
were stopping at different hotels, and when it 
had grown too dark to be recognized, I watch¬ 
ed under her window, pacing up and down 
before u, impelled by an anxiety too deep and 
I)otcnt to he rcsiste(L Once I ventured into 
the hall, to make inquiries of one of the ser¬ 
vants. He said that she was quite recovered 
from her fainting fit, and nearly as well as 
ever, so there was no caose to be alarmed. 

Early in the morning, I walked over again. 
Jessie was on the stoop, I(X)king out upon the 


sea. She was strangely pale and fair in her 
white wrapper, but seemed to have experi¬ 
enced no further ill effects from herimexpect- 
ed ‘^descent into the sea*’ than a slight wea¬ 
riness. In passing, I looked her full in the 
face. She started slightly, and gazed at me 
in a perplexed, puzzled way, that set my 
pulses throbbing. A friend accosted me by- 
ancl-by. At the sound of my voice in reply¬ 
ing, the warm, rich color flashed suddenly 
into her face, and then slowly died out again. 
I was quite afraid for a moment, that she 
would recognize me—at least as the boatman, 
if not as Eniest Thornton. 

Early in the aftenKwn, Cornell came over, 
looking crest-fallen and dejected enough, to 
say that iliss Pavers had expressed a desire 
to see me. 

“ Have you told her of the deception prac- 
tbed upon her?” I asked, anxiously. 

“ Xo, I have made no explanations. I did 
not think'it best. She only knows you as 
Pete, the boatman.” 

Conieffs reply gave me an idea. She knew 
me only as the boatman, and in that charac¬ 
ter I would present myself I was soon ready 
to go, and thoroughly disguiseiL I met Fred 
Hart and Harry Knapp on the way, but they 
passed me without even deigiiins a second 
glance. They had no suspicion of my identity. 

Jessie received me very kindly. Something 
like their original color had returned to her 
cheeks, and her eyes were clear, luminous and 
radiant 

“We had an exciting time yesterday,” she 
said, with a pleasant smile. “3Ir. Cornell 
has told me of the obligations I am under to 
you. My thanks are but a poor reward. 
However, my uncle is with me, and he will 
recompense you more suitably for your trouble. 
I am sure it was very noble of you to risk 
your life for me.” 

“ I am glad to have been of service to you,” 
I answered, quick, and rather hoarsely. “ The 
satisfaction of that thou^t is reward enough.” 

She looked at me as she had done once be¬ 
fore that morning, the puzzled, uncertain ex¬ 
pression passing over her face. 

“Did we ever meet before yesterday?” she 
asked, turning to me abruptly. 

“It is possible,” I returned, coolly. “I 
have been about in the world very little, 
though.” 

“Well, never mind. Something in your 
manner seemed familiar, that was alL But 
be frank; and tell me your needs. I shall be 
glad to do you any sendee.” 
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^ I have only one request to make,” I said, 
hesitatingly. “ It is that you will give me the 
knot of ribbon you wear.” 

She looked surprised, and slightly confused, 
but made no objection. It was only a simple 
bow, made of some delicate shade of blue. 
She unpinned it from her neck and put it in 
my hand, only saving: 

‘^Your demands are very moderate. You 
will fare better when my imcle sees you, 
though.” 

The next night there was a “ hop ” at the 
hotel. I went over because I knew Jessie 
would be there. And so she was, and look¬ 
ing more beautiful and fascinating than ever. 
I watched my opportunity, and when she 
drew apart by-and-by, to the embrasure of 
one of the windows, glided silently up to her 
side. 

“ You said you would wait! Have you 
waited, Jessie?” I asked, in a low whisper. 

She turned with a quick cry, her face grow¬ 
ing so pale that at first I thought she was 
going to faint. 

^ "Who are you ?” she exclaimed. “ You 
seem to know all about me, and yet we have 
never even been introduced.” 


“I? Only the boatman who saved your 
life.” And I drew the knot of blue ribbon 
from my pocket. 

“Yes,” seizing my arm eagerly, “I am sure 
you must be something more! You are— 

“ Ernest Thomtom” 

“ I felt convinced of it. But how changed!” 
she exclaimed. 

There was a quick, joyful clasping of hands, 
and then our lips met Fred Hart passed by 
just in season to see this last He shook his 
fist at me in pretended indignation, and then 
disappeared. 

In a few weeks Jessie and I went back to 
Down Reserve together, but it was .only to 
make preparations for our wedding, ily 
mother seemed very proud of me, and as for 
Bell, still an old maid, she is often heard to 
say: 

“ It is the greatest wonder ever heard of! 
So polished and refined—such a perfect gen¬ 
tleman—and then so talented! I can't imag¬ 
ine what has wrought the change. He is not 
one bit like the awkward Ernest Thornton of 
five years ago.” 

Ah, sister Bell, you know not the magical 
influence of love! 
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THE DER^YENT EYES. AND HAIR. 

BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


CHAPTER I. 

“Well, Owen, lad, am I to work my pas¬ 
sage without any help of yours?” asked a 
grave-faced, resolute-looking man, who was 
no common workman, evidently, and • yet 
whose look and movement repudiated the 
imputation of aristocracy. 

The speaker stood at the stem of a small 
boat, oar in hand, and with the words he gave 
another dexterous movement, skulling the 
light craft forward with a velocity which 
proved him no novice at the oar, then turned 
his head, and threw a swift, keen glance from 
a pair of grave eyes under the wide brim of 
his straw hat, toward tlie brown-cheeked, 
handsome youth sitting beside him with idle 
fingers carelessly clasping tlie handle of his 
oar, and his great brown eyes fixed dreamily 
bn the water some distance before them. 

“ I say, Owen, I thought you invited me to 
take a pleasure trip with yoiL Tve worked 
an ugly blister iwjross my palm already, and 
really—” 

Xhe young man started, like one withdraw¬ 
ing himself reluctantly from some engrossing 
theme; then in a moment the haziness 
vanished from his eyes. 

“Why, we are almost to the bridge, and 
there is Windsor Castle!” exclaimed he. “ I 
have, indeed, been dreaming. But the fault 
belongs to yonder pleasure barge; do you see 
it there before us?” 

TT»s companion dropped the oar and took 
his seat ere he replied: 

“ I did not notice it, I confess, and there Is 
no temptation for me to look after it. Mind 
your own boat, Owen—your own honest, 
humble, little fishing-boat—and donft go to 
indulging in illusive dreams about pleasure 
baiges, which are for the wealthy and noble, 
not for such as you and me. There is a 
precept, not alone for this day, but for your 
whole life.” 

Owen flushed hotly, the color spreading 
from the sun-bronzed cheeks to the forehead, 
which was white and fair where the hat 
shaded it, and there came a quick sparlde of 
indignation to his eye, and just a shade of 


grieved wistfulness to his lips. He lifted his 
oar, and used it with a will. There were no 
blisters on his hard palms; too familiar were 
they with these stout weapons whereby he 
gained his daily bread. He glanced at them 
Iialf-contemptuousiy, and in a moment, reach¬ 
ing over, took the other oar, crossed the 
handles, and fell torowingwithvigorous,even 
strokes which sent them dancing on, and 
made another fisherman who had paused to 
rest, hurry himself to be out of the way with 
his boat. 

Neil Northwood .watched him furtively, 
with a grim sort of smile, as the beads of per¬ 
spiration began to gather on his forehead, and 
moisten the rings of brown hair curling about 
his temples. Suddenly, Iiowever, the oars 
were brought to a dead pause, and Owen, 
facing the grave, severe face, cried out: 

“ Uncle Neil, I do not think you are ri^t. 
I am sure, indeed, that such a doctrine is 
a downright cruelty and discouragement.” 

“ What doctrine? I was not aware that I 
had held forth in dissertation or sermon,” he 
answered, the more coldly, for the heat and 
fire he detected in the lad’s countenance. 

“ You know what I mean. This continual 
harping upon my being entirely engrossed 
with my fishing. This cold damper you are 
forever shutting down upon whatever enthu¬ 
siasm kindles a little pleasure in my mind. 
Why now should X ke wrapped up in consid¬ 
ering the monotonous themes offered to my 
mind by this boat? And why, on this glorious 
day, with this magnificent scene spread be¬ 
fore me, shouldn’t I enjoy every glint of sun¬ 
shine and show of bri^tness and grandeur, 
such as that, or that?” 

He flung his hand forth toward the sight, 
where, rising from the embowering green 
crowning the hill, rose the ro^ towers of 
Windsor Castle, and then swept it toward the 
the gay pleasure bai^e, with fits silken awning 
and embroidered pennant just disappearing 
before them on the bend of the river. 

A sarcastic smile curled the thin, straight 
lips of Neil Northwood- 

“ Will the queen’s castle contribute ang^t 
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toward your maintenance? ‘VTUI the gay 
colors yonder of that nobleman’s suite lend 
themselves to find you clothing? Be a man, 
Owen, and deal with the facta and sights of 
the sphere to which you belong. I would 
save you from the sickly, ruinous fascination 
of a morbid sentiment. Tou are too dreamy. 
It is a fatal inheritance; root it out, flood it 
away, stifle It while you can.” 

His voice grew almost fierce in its earnest¬ 
ness, his eye flashed, a dull red gathered on 
his cheeks. 

“ Kemember,” added he, “ to fill worthily 
the humble place in which you find yourself, 
and c.ast no envious thoughts toward the upper 
seat. Better to be led higher, than to be 
thrust lower.” 

“Well,” returned Owen, stoutly, “Igrant 
you that much. It is worse than folly to sit 
sighing for grander scenes—^higher seats, if 
you choose to phrase it so—doing nothing to 
make the present lying immediately around 
you better and happier. But having done 
that much, what harm m soaring upward and 
onward, though only in fancy?” 

He spoke eagerly, and glanced around him 
with a brightening smile; and as his com¬ 
panion answered only by a half-stifled, 
impatient snort, he continued: 

“I insist upon it there is no harm, but 
rather a great deal of good, that I, tlic humble 
fisher-boy, returning from my day's toil, mind 
you, with well-filled panniers, am able to look 
about me, on this lovely scene, the dimpling, 
sparkling river, the noble bridge yonder, that 
grand and stately castle of England’s queen, 
the very swans, dipping their snowj* necks 
into the water, and find in each and all some¬ 
thing to stir my blood more quickly, to thrill 
my heart with keen enjoyment, to rouse me 
to higher aspirations.” 

“Aspirations! yes, that is it, precisely,” re¬ 
plied Neil Noilhwood, striking his hand so 
fiercely against the side of the boat tliat it 
made him wince with pain. “ Tou think me 
a crabbed, surly, sour old man, who would shut 
you off from all avenues of pleasure. I know 
that well enough, Owen, and yet I am your 
truest friend. I would wanl off from you the 
evil consequences tliat follow such hopeless 
aspirations. I teU you, boy, you must put off 
this dreamy longing for a higher position, a 
grander life; you must master this contempt 
of yours for the honest, humble station into 
which you are bom. I know your temperar- 
meut; there is no half way with you. It is 
hot or cold, fierce or passive. I tell you it 


will grow upon you, imtil you will loathe and 
detest this boat and the nets, ay, the home 
and friwids who have sheltered you.” 

“Byheavens, Uncle Neil, you wrongmel” 
burst from Owen, as lie dipped fiercely with 
the oars. 

But the man went on in that hard, cold 
tone of his: 

“ That much might not matter, but it 
would be worse. Tou would go mad under 
the only discipline possible for you. For, 
mark me, Owen Grey, your hopes are bitter 
mockeries. Tou will not, you cannot rise out 
of this slough which holds you down.” 

“And who are you that you dare to usurp 
tlic place of the Omnipotent?” burst from 
Owen, again, as his broad chest heaved pas¬ 
sionately. “ I will not believe it. I defy you, 
here and now, I say I tcill rise. I tcUl fling off 
these clogs of ignorance and coarseness. I will 
be a gentleman sometime, and enjoy beauty, 
and art, and refinement. For the love of them 
:*.!! is imprinted within me, and I feel the 
power of instinct within to answer bravely 
when I am called, as I shall be—as I shall be P 

repeated, resting one oar that he mighflift 
his hand to wipe off the beads of dew on his 
forehead- 

Neil Northwood w.atched the young face 
flashing out its changes of emotion through 
tlie glittering eagle eye, with a singular smile, 
half of tender pity, half of withering scorn. 

“ I have warned you, remember that It is 
not I, but the fate which placed you where 
you are, that is inexorable,” retunied he. 

“ It is a strange theory you set up,” con¬ 
tinued Owen, indignantly. “ "Where would be 
the world’s progress if yoim rule held true? 
As we are bom, so we must remain. What 
had become of our shining lights, our great 
men, oar famous statesmen, heroes, artists? 
IMio would consent to live on such a dead, 
stagnant IcveL I know better. Uncle Neil, 
you are one of the most radical of the reform¬ 
ers. You chafe at the sj-stem which, by simple 
birth alone, brings a man at the top of the 
social ladder. Tou are hardly tolerant of even 
—yonder—” 

Andheflimghis oar back to point at the 
stately heights of royal Windsor, and noddetl 
the significant assertion he dared not trust to 
his lips. 

“ Tou have but the faintest ^ow of loyalty, 
above a cold dislike, and I have an eager 
fervor of devotion to the throne, the kind, 
good queen, and a ready wOIingness to ac¬ 
knowledge the superior claims of the nobility. 
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And yet, it is I who long to rise, and you who 
deny the possibility. \V^hat a contradiction, 
Uncle Xeil!” 

“ Not at all. Hy theory is for the world at 
large as it should be, but my practice must be 
suited to the case as it is. It might be 
pleasanter for me to say to you, dream on, 
my lad, picture yourself wealthy, and noble, 
and world-applauded. Look forward even to 
gaining the magic key which shall open to 
you yonder ancient palace door-ways. Good¬ 
ness and talent ought to be able to attain 
lliis. But how stands the case in truth? 
English aristocracy is like a wall of adamant, 
and who overleaps its dividing lines? The 
castle belongs to Queen Victoria, and after 
her to her royal son. And a fisher-boy is a 
fisher-boy P 

His hoarse, contemptuous lau^ stung his 
listener almost to fury. 

“ I will show you presently, that a fisher- 
boy can be something else,” muttered 
Owen, between his shut teeth; and bending 
sternly and fiercely to the oars, he cast no 
other look toward his companion. 

The little boat left the white rifts of foam 
behind it, and, sweeping under the arch of 
the magnificent Victoria bridge, emerged 
again on the other side into deeper water and 
a stronger current 

Neil Northwood bad folded his arras, and 
was looking down into the water with a 
gloomy, abstracted eye. Now that his face 
was at re^t—it sliowcd still more forcibly, its 
signs of indomitable will and flinty endurance. 
And yet there was a settled, wistfid sadness 
lingering around eye and mouth, which in- 
sen:.n)ly .appealed for sympathy. 

Owen heeded nothing apparently hut the 
movements of the boat, and measured his oar 
strokes with a practised eye. He had missed 
seeing, therefore, that the silken-canopied 
pleasure barge was lagging, the oarsmen re¬ 
laxing their efforts, to allow a lazy drifting 
with the tide. There was quite a crowd of 
boats taking advantage of this tide, and the 
river presented a busy scene. Entirely ab¬ 
sorbed with his rowing, and the fierce 
thoughts stirred by their conversation, Owen 
looked neither to the right nor the left, but 
put all his energy into hU arms. 

He was startled, then, as a clear, high-bred 
voice was wafted to him, and looked around 
him in astonishment. 

“ There’s a hand, Koland, for your wherry, 
when you match it against Bi3d)y’s. What 
magnificent strokes!” 


He had gained upon the barge until he was 
almost abreast of it, and upon his wide, 
astonished eyes flashed the row of fair aristo¬ 
cratic faces, the dancing plumes, the silken 
mantles, and laughing, curious eyes of the 
noble company who had accepted the invita¬ 
tion for a ride down the river from his 
noble lordship, Boland Mabury of Mabury 
Park. 

His lordship had arisen from his seat, and 
bending slightly forward to watch the flash of 
Owen’s oars, was quite conspicuous from all 
the rest of the honorable company. 

A fine model of a manly British gentleman 
was Lord Boland; tall, somewhat square at 
the shoulder, but lithe of frame and gracefully 
set. A head admirably formed, and not too 
haughtily carried; a genial, benevolent face, 
with sparkling brown eyes, which, with the 
bright color on his cheeks, and the close, 
crimpy curis clustering thickly, without sus¬ 
picion of gray streaks, around a full, white 
forehead, gave a look of boyishness tempered 
only by the gravity of the lips which some¬ 
how, when free from smiles, had a pathetic, 
grieved look, as of a merry child who had been 
unjustly cheated of his play. He was dressed, 
as usual, wth faultless taste.* in scrupulous 
quietness of elegance. He had thrown off the 
gauntletted glove, and the sunbeams flung 
themselves in a playful rainbow tangle into 
the diamond heart of amassivc ring encircling 
the slender white finger. Tiiis central pgure 
daguerreotyped itself most vividly upon the 
mind of Owen Grey the fisher-boy, and behind 
it he saw a fair, lily face with bright blue 
eyes, and floating rin^ets of pale gold, crown¬ 
ed by a tiny hat -fluttering with white plumes 
and blue ribbons. So first Owen saw, and 
then he thought of them—^Lord Boland 
Mabury and Lady Maude Inglis. 

Half unconsciously Owen bad relaxed his 
grasp of the oar, and at that very moment his 
uncle turned round, and thus the two were 
confronted, almost face to face, the noble Lord 
Boland and Neil Northwood, the humble 
clerk of a London dry gt>ods dealer. The 
latter strai^itened up, with haughty carriage 
befitting an iiyured .and indignant sovereign. 
His pale blue eyes flashed a steely gleam 
which seemed to mingle defiance, contempt 
and ri^iteous indignation. 

His lordship, on the contrary, stared for a 
moment in bewilderment, then, as some con¬ 
viction of recognition settled upon him, he 
grew pale, bit his lip nervously, and finally sat 
down hastily in his seat. 
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" Push on, boy,” cried out Neil Xorthwood, 
in a hoarse undertone. 

Owen attempted to obey, but at that moment 
t row of racing skifis came hurrying by, and 
one of them, in a mad attempt to shoot hy 
the winning craft, dropped his oar, and the 
skiff, swinging around like an e^ shell, came 
rudely against the pleasure baige. 

A light, graceful form had been bending 
over behind his lor dshi p to obtain a better 
view of the race. The sudden shock threw 
her from this position. She sprang away, lost 
her balance, and slipped over the side of the 
shallow barge. Owen Grey caught a brief 
glimpse of white plumes and blue ribbous 
sinking under the gray shadows of the water, 
and waited for nothing more. Before there 
Lad been a movement in the baige, almost 
before the cry of alarm had been given, he had 
dropped his oar and plunged into the water. 
He did not hear the smothered curse his 
uncle flung after him, but if he had it would 
not have deterred him. Down, down into 
the parting waters, with sternly held breath, 
plunged the brave fisher-boy. The tide was 
at its strongest, and the depth was formid¬ 
able, but he had played in the water from a 
boy, and had no fear. 

He found the helpless figure, clasped it 
tightly with one arm, the long, wet curls 
drifting against his face, and came up panting 
for breath, a little below the barge. A bold 
stroke brought him there before their oars 
had diminished the distance. A dozen eager 
hands were outstretched to receive the 
precious burden, but Owen swam directly to¬ 
ward the pale, alarmed face of Lord Boland, 
and gave her to his arms. 

“ Maude, sweet Maude I my darling!” cried 
out his lordship, gathering the cold form and 
pale face closely to his. “ Hasten, men, row 
swiftly, and land us where we can procure 
assistance toward Te^vvngherr commanded 
he, turning toward the oarsmen. And in 
hot haste the men obeyed. 

Owen was left to swim slowly, and some¬ 
what bewilderedly back to the boat which his 
uncle kept stationary for his coming. He 
clambered in, and shook himself after the 
fashion of a. water spaniel, and seized the 
oars. 

His uncle’s face was grimly wrathful, yet 
there was a g)ice of mischief in it, as he said, 
shortly: 

“See the thnnia you get for your fool- 
■ha r di n ess, Owen. Will you never learn 
discretion?” 


Owen bent with fierce attention to tlieoars, 
but did not attempt to overhaul the barge, 
which turned shortly and landed at a flight of 
stone steps, set into the bank at the fool of a 
broad avenue, leadingy one could readiJyguess, 
to the nobleman’s mansion whose high roof 
and picturesque tower crowned the grove of 
a neighboring rise of ground. Owen’s furtive 
glance showed him the still insensible figure 
lifted from the barge and borne- up the steps 
with tendcrest care. 

“Yes,” growled Neil Northwood, “there’s 
the way of it. Here's a sample of your cursed 
aristocracy. ^Vhat do they care whether the 
humble dog who brought up their dainty 
madam from the bottom of the river sunk or 
rose, so he had served their purpose? TMiat 
do they reck though they blast lives, and kill 
blessed hopes, and tread down quivering 
hearts, so only they can keep on their gilded 
pathway.^ Fool.’ poor fool.’ put away your 
hopes of rising to their pride. Be thankful 
that you are in an honest, safe and lowly 
sphere. I tell you, at the judgment day you 
will be thankful to be the poor fisber-boy, and 
not that proud Roland Mabury yonder, lord 
though he may be.” 

He turned as he spoke, with a white, pas¬ 
sionate face, and fairly shook his small but 
wire-strung hand in the lad’s face. 

“ \Yas that Lord Roland Mabury ?” exclaim¬ 
ed Owen, in the accents of keen surprise. 
“ How glad I am to know it” 

“ What do you know about him?” demand¬ 
ed Neil Northw’ood, hoarsely. 

“I was reading about him in the TimeSy 
the other day. How gifted he was, and how 
he won such breathless attention wherever 
he spoke. What a rising rnan he was, likely 
to win laurels of statesmanship,” answered 
Owen, eagerly. 

“Do you swallow everything the Times 
says? Show me any open rebuke for the 
most flagrant folly in the house of peers! 
Genius—statesmanship! devil’s wiles more 
likeP ejaculated Neil Northwood, wrathfully. 

But I hunted up one of his speeches, and 
it was glorious. Besides, he is the most liberal 
member there. Even your paragon prince of 
reformers has a generous word of praise for 
him,” pursued Owen, eagerly. “ I am so gl^ 
I have seen him and helped him t” 

His nncle looked intensely annoyed. 

“ He was very gentlemanly and grateful for 
your assistance,” sneered he; “ never a single 
word of thanks.” 

“I don’t mind that,” returned Owen, 
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promptly. “ It ■was not likely he should have 
thought for anything else but the danger of 
that beautiful lady. I am glad I saved her 
for him T’ 

‘•tiaved her for him! yes, likely enough, 
poor moth! I am thankful they did not stop 
to thank you. You would have fluttered 
around the candle of their grandeur tiil you 
met destruction.” 

“ Cncle Neih I am sorry you have had such 
an unhappy sail, when J iDeant it should he 
such a recreation for you. But I dcm’t see 
how it has been niy fault IVe are so different 
in everything. I think it must be in my In¬ 
most nature, for the more you try to instil 
your convictions into my mind the further 
you drive them from me,” said Owen, a little 
ruefully, when at last,, abreast a cluster of 
small cottages, he t\irned the prow of the boat 
toward the rude sort of wharf, which made a 
landing-place, and at the same time sheltered 
some dozen dingy fishing-boats. 

His uncle seemed struck by the remark. 

“ Yes, yes,” muttered he, “ what is in the 
blood is hard to eradicate. And yet, Heaven 
knows, that’s the weightier reason for re¬ 
doubling efforts.” 

He sat in a sort of trance, -while his nephew 
pushed ashore, sprang out, smd after securing 
the boat, took up the well-filled osier panniers,' 
and was mounting a flight of wooden steps, 
when he became suddenly aware that he was 
not followed, and called out: 

“ Uncle Neil, Uncle Neil, you’re coming 
home with me to supper? ilothefll be so 
disappointed if you don’t, I hope you’re not 
angry with me ?” 

Then Neil Northwood sprang up, leaped 
nimbly from the boat and ran up after the 
lad, speaking in a brisk, good-natured tone, 
which made him seem li?<e another man: • 

“Angry with your .perversity In not seeing 
that I mean only to be your tnie friend, 
Owen, but not angry ■with you, my boy. 
Owen, Owen, sometime you will Iiave the key 
by which to read aright the conduct of your 
crusty, crabbed old uncle. Sometime you 
will know that all these years of your life he 
has toiled, and planned, and hoped, and fear¬ 
ed, only for your sake, and your mother’s.” 

Owen’s eyes filled with warm tears. 

“ I know that, dear Uncle NeU. I am 
ashamed that I ever forget it But indeed, 
indeed, if I have aspirations for a better life 
than this, it is that I may be sure of giving •to 
you in your age what you have so generously 
provided for my youth.” 


“You can do that in a humble sphere, my 
boy. But we wont argue any more. We will 
go in to your mother with smooth and cheer¬ 
ful faces, by Xwo'clfin’t say 

much about your adventure on the river. It 
might make her nervous about you in 
future.” 


CHAPTER IL 

They turned their steps towards the most 
distant, in fact somewhat isolated, stcue cot¬ 
tage, which, however, was built precisely like 
some dozen other houses forming this little 
fishermen’s hamlet A very poor and unpre¬ 
tending place it was. Glancing from house to 
house, every gazer -would say at once it could 
only be the chosen home of very rough and 
tincultivated people, 

Owen Grey said this to himself, almost 
every time he approached it, after a day’s row 
past the tasteful and carefully-kept villas 
■which lined the banks of the river. Ever 
since he had passed the years of thoughtless 
boyhood, he had wondered and queried how 
his gentle, refined mother, oreven his careless, 
luxury-abhorring unde, could have settled 
upon such a home. Later, he had protested 
vigorously against further stay, hut somehow 
his arguments had failed to move riiem; and 
■when he saw how it pained his mother, he 
had desisted ftvm outward expression of the 
dislike and disgust which the place always 
roused as he approached and walked throu^ 
its one Uly-kept street, redolent -with the pdor of 
dried fish-skins and scattered entr^s, with its 
untidy sights, and rude, brawling sounds. 

As they passed alongnow, they were saluted 
by a perfect Babel,* shrill vituperation min¬ 
gling with wild yells of rage and terror, for ex¬ 
planation of which they needed not to inquire, 
since, directly before their eyes, at an open 
door, a red-faced, stout-armed virago was ad¬ 
ministering wholesome rebuke, by means of a 
stout rod, upon the half-clad, wriggling 
urchin, luckless enough to be firm and secure 
in her grasp. 

Owen set his lips firmly and all hh old re¬ 
sentful thoughts returned in full force. 

“I suppose our leaving this intolerable 
place is another of the hopeless things, our 
disagreeable fixture here one more of the 
inexorabJes?” he said, bitterly. 

“ Precisely,” replied hia uncle. 

Owen jeTked his head impatienriy, and 
shifted the fish panniers uneasily. 

“ Uncle Neil,” said he, “ don’t you think I 
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have a little reason to complain ? I am able to 
hire a cosy, pretty little spot, such as I could 
be happy in, and mother could enjoy, I am 
certain. I can pay for it and keep it out of 
my own earnings, aud yet neither of you will 
consent to make the change. It strikes me all 
there is inexorable about the matter is your 
stubborn wills.” 

“Behind the will, Owen, always lies the 
circumstances and extraneous forces which 
brought it about. You surely are not unkmd 
enough to think we would refuse to gratify 
you if there was not an all-convincing reason- 
why it should not be. But come, we had drop¬ 
ped discussion. Remember that I have not 
been away from my' dismal town desk for two 
weeks before this—that I shall not come for 
as many more weeks. Let me enjoy a cheer¬ 
ful evening with your mother.” 

“Go in. 1*11 put the fish away safely till 
I get them ready for market,” said Owen, 
gravely, as they turned into the bypath, and 
approached the last house, a hovel almost, 
lowly and miserable enough, but with a little 
superiority over its neighbors by reason of 
its neatness. 

Neil Northwood opened the door and 
walked in, while the youth passed around to 
the rear. The first room was a small, sparsely- 
furnished apartment, with a deal table, a stove 
and three wooden chairs set on an unpainted 
board flooring. The town visitor made no 
pause here, but passed directly on to the door 
opposite that by which he had entered. His 
cold blue eye brightened as he entered into 
quite another scene. A long, low room, but 
delicately papered, freshly painted, and com¬ 
fortably carpeted. The furniture was superi¬ 
or, and all the embellishments of a character 
likely to excite astonishment in a stranger 
who had noticed the exterior of the wretched 
building. But strangers never passed beyond 
the outer room. Nay, not even the fisher¬ 
men's wives of the neighborhood had passed 
across the threshold of this apartment, sacred 
to the use of Mrs. Grey, her son, and this, her 
regular visitor. 

There were well-chosen pictures on the 
wall, expensive books lying on the table, and 
filling one compartment of a modest etagere. 
Blossoming plants filled a stand in the sunny 
window, and omthe round table set out with 
snowy china, and here aud there a gleam of 
brightly polished silver, stood a crystal vase 
filled with flowers. The room bore the un¬ 
mistakable air of a delicate, refined oversight. 
The table was set for three. NciiNorthwood 


looked around with a tender, melancholy 
smile, and litled gently the comer of a white 
napkin covering a pyramid which sent forth a 
steam of appetizmg odor. 

“ Muffins of course! She knows I never get 
anything like them except when I come 
herehe muraiured, with a sort of boyish 
exultation, and went on peering beneath the 
cover of a dish set over a small lamp to keep 
even warmth. 

“ One of her spring chickens! no, two, as I 
live! generous heart! And look at that cake! 
"NYhat do the town pastry cooks know about 
cake ? Bah! their dry crusts, or their heavy 
dough! Now there is just the delightful 
success, the golden foam transfixed by Just 
tbe needed spell. It is rich, and yet dainty 
enough for a fairy. O, the incomparable 
woman! To think she is hidden here in this 
cabin! To think what the world loses, and 
by whose baseness 1 O, cruel, cruel fate! if I 
could only teach myself the submission I try 
to instil into the boy!” 

He turned away from the table with a low 
groan, and sat down in the rocking-chair 
with a gloomy face, which changed at once to 
a forced gayety, as a step sounded from the 
rude stairs which led to two chambers in what 
should have been the attic. 

. A woman very plainly aud neatly dressed 
in black came in hastily, and put down a 
tumbler of ruby jelly on the table, before she 
perceived the occupant of the room. — 

“ Why, Neil, are you here?” she smd, in a 
low and sweetly modulated voice, and turned 
toward him a countenance coinciding with 
the voice and the room. The face of a lady, 
still very beautiful, but with a grave sedate¬ 
ness in the smile, a worn, wistful look in the 
eyes which showed you at once she had faced 
some great sorrow, some bitter trial, and, if 
she had conquered, had not come off without 
lifelong scars. Her was not so easy to 
determine. This look of care and past con¬ 
flict added to the mature expression of her 
features, and she wore a laigefull cap of black 
lace nearly covering her hair, which was still 
glossy and of a lovely golden-tinged brown. 
Her eyes were large, full and of an exquisite 
violet hue, shaded by long, thick lashes, even 
more golden than her hair, which gave them 
a rare and peculiar beauty. Her face was 
thin and marbly white, and yet somehow did 
not seem to imply feeble health. 

She came toward Neil Northwood with a 
smile, and laid her hand lightly on his 
shoulder. But she drew back at once and 
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heid up a playful finger, saying: “ ‘Why, Neil, 
you have forgotten to wash you. That vile 
fishing odor is never allowed in this room. 
Not even the wind which brings it from the 
street can enter this privileged spot” 

“Sure enoughr cried out Neil, in deep 
compunction, scrambling up and hurrying 
back to the outer room. 

Mrs. Grey followed, laughing at the honest 
man’s rueful distress. 

“ I don’t see what ailed me! I never foigot 
it before,” muttered Neil, plunging like a 
spauiel into the great basin of water set upon 
the table, and dashing it even across his hair. 

“There's no harm. Don’t look so guilty. 
Owen, I suppose, is out at the water-trough. 
He leaves bis fishing clothes in the shed 
always- He is a great deal more troubled by 
the odor than I can be.” And a little sigh 
came with these words, while Mrs. Grey 
passed around to the stove to pour the boiling 
water into the tea-urn. 

Neil was wiping his face vigorously with 
the long towel hanging from the wall, ignor¬ 
ing the snowy folds lying unbroached beside 
the basin. He looked over to the tall, grace¬ 
ful figure by the stove with a deprecating 
glance. ' 

“ Letitia,” faltered he, “ I——should like to 
prepare you a little, for I am sure the hoy 
will be full of it when he comes in.” 

He said this much, and buried his face in 
the towel, mumbling from out its folds, in a 
hurried, nervous fashion: 

“We met with a most unfortunate adven¬ 
ture to-day. We ran alongside a pleasure 
baige, and a young woman fell into the water 
and Owen saved her.” 

“ Brave lad! it was like him. I am getting 
more and more proud of him, NeiL What 
might he not be but for tbis blighting —” 

She did not finish the sentence; a convul¬ 
sive twitching of the delicate lip, a sadder 
drooping of the eye, followed by that touching, 
patient expression of humble submission. 
Then in a moment she said more cheerfully: 

“ I hope it did not spoil the trip for you, 
Neil, you have so few pleasures, and have 
talked of this fishing with Owen for so many 
weeks.” 

“It was when we were coming hack. I 
haven't told you all, Letitia.” 

And now Neil Northwood laid down his 
towel and turned toward her with a trembling 
lip, for, hard, sarcastic, pitiless as this man 
could be with the outside world, even with 
Owen himself, toward Letitia Grey he had 


never shown himself anything but the most 
patient, loving, passionately-tender and child- 
ishly-humble friend. 

“ I can’t conceive what brought him to this 
vicinity, but I suppose it was visiting at some 
of the gentlemen’s estates on the river; but 
the diief of the party, the one who attracted 
Owen’s notice most of all—was—was —” 

There poor Neil faltered. How could he 
bring his tongue to speak the name which 
should stab such a stinging thrust into that 
heart he would have died any time to have 
saved from grief. 

The look upon his honest face was enough 
for the woman. She put down the tea-um 
hastily, and dropped into the nearest chair, 
stretching out a feebly imploring hand. 

“ Neil, Neil, you don’t mean that Owen has 
met—him?” 

“IdoT answered Neil, steadying himself 
for her sake, into “But there may 

* no sort of harm come from it Tou under¬ 
stand. I only spoke of it, lest you might be 
startled when the boy told you.” 

She spread her two thin hands over her 
face, as if she could not bear that any eye 
should see all her emotion, but could not hide 
their trembling. 

Neil Northwood came slowly toward her, 
with a face thrillingly tender and com¬ 
passionate. 

“Letitia, Letitia!” said he, sorrowfully, 

“ what can I do to comfort you?” 

She drew away her hands, and stretched 
them out to him. 

“ You have already done everything, Neil, 
my true, faithful, unselfish friend. Tou have 
been more than ever brother could be. It Is 
imgrateful and wicked for me to be so shaken. 

I thought, O, I thou^t I was beyond it! 
That he had no power to move me now.” 

“Cursehim!” muttered Neil Northwood, 
between his grinding teeth. - 
“And he has seen Owenl We miglit have 
known, for all our care, it would happen 
sometime.” 

“ I really think, Letitia, he did not see the 
boy’s face at alL The only harm is that Owen 
has seen him, and is under the evil spell of 
his fascinations. He would have talked of 
nothing else had I humored him.” 

Mrs. Grey’s face was covered again, but 
through the slender fingers Neil saw the- 
slow-dripping tears and the prayerful lips. 

He turned away with a dry choking in his- 
own throat, and an insane longing to rush 
back, away over the river, to the empty 
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pleasure barge, to the festive sceae in the 
great house on the hill, and tear from thence 
the handsome, honored guest; then went 
stamping to and fro. Presently he came back 
to the still drooping figure. 

“After all, Letitia, it was but a chance 
meeting, and may never happen ^ain. I am 
almost sorry I told you. But I dreaded to 
have you taken by surprise when Owen came 
ill. If we can only put away the thoughts of 
it, I do not see but we may be just where 
we were before.” 

Mrs. Grey slowly rose fixjm the c h ai r , and 
made a desperate attempt to smile. 

“ You are right, Neil. I have said so many 
times that the past was dead and buried for 
me. I ought not to be thus shaken from it 
by a storm, blown by chance into my path¬ 
way. I am grieved, too, that it has spoiled 
your holiday. Hush! there is Owen; he must 
not suspect ray agitation.” 

“ Letitia, I must talk with you about the 
boy. I begin to question the wisdom of our 
management- I almost think it would be 
wiser to tell.him everything.” 

“What! destroy all his innocent light¬ 
heartedness! crush him doNvn with such a 
weight of shame? Neil, Neil, I know his 
spirit, eager and daring, but sensitive as a 
womans. It would break, not bend Uke 
mine. Never, never, Neil T’ 

The words came with swift-fliamng eager¬ 
ness, a hot crimson swept over the pale 
cheeks, the blue eyes under their golden 
lashes flashed and shone feverishly. The 
change betrayed what a surpassingly lovely 
‘girl she must have' been, how magnificent a 
woman it was possible, but for cruel circum¬ 
stances, she might yet become. 

Neil Northwood’s eyes were filled -with a 
yearning pity, but in his heart flamed up a 
passionate devotion from under the brotherly 
kindness, with which for twenty years he had 
sought to smother it. 

“.:is you will, Letitia. I shall never seek to 
urge the matter,” he answered, and walked to 
the door in season to meet Owen, who came 
in dressed nicely, with s hini ng face and well- 
scrubbed hands. 

“All ready for^us, mother? We ought to 
have famous appetites, for we left the 
luncheon basket unmolested.” 

Neil North wood spared her reply, by speak¬ 
ing quickly hims elf. “Just walk into the 
other room, Master Owen, and see for your¬ 
self. For my part, I’m in haste to pay my 
respects to those steaming muffins.” 


Mrs. Grey was again busy with her um, 
and in a moment more, she carried it to the 
table, and, adding the few last touches, 
summoned them to the repast. 

Owen came around to the chair in which 
she was seated and bent down playfully. 

“ I’ll not be cheated out of my kiss, mother, 
though we have Uncle Neil as a visitor.” 

She returned the caress with a fervor that 
was almost solemn. 

“No indeed, Owen. Uncle Neil would 
never ask it of you- I hope the time will 
never come that you will be ashamed to ask 
it in any company.” 

“ I’m hardly likely to fall into any company 
that will exert any remarkable degree of awe 
upon me,” returned Owen, taking his seat at 
the table. 

“And you met with good success ?” observ¬ 
ed his mother, as she passed him his cup of 
tea. 

“ Both panniers are filled, thanks to Uncle 
Neil’s help. But pray let us taboo any such 
subject in this room, lest the remembrance 
shall spoil the flavor of your jelly and cake. 
Do you know, when I am coming to'ward the 
house, I always wish that I, and everj* other 
passer, could look through the ugly outside 
and see this one cosy spot?” 

“ I can’t say it would be very agreeable to 
me to feel that I was under the espionage of 
any one who chose to look,” replied his 
mother, quietly. “ Neil, you have no cream. 
Owen, give him another muffin, that one is 
cold, I am sure.” 

“Perhaps you are right Jim Crowley 
would have a jeering word, I am sure, if he 
could. look over no'w, and see me using 
this.” 

As he spoke he held up the silver fork he 
had "withdrawn from the muffin, and laughed 
“ I am not so sure but he would be right 
half bitterly. 

Shams are contemptible things every way. 
One ought to be the thinghe professes— 
a fisherman a fisherman, a gentleman a 
gentleman.” 

“Are not the two capable of fusion ?” in¬ 
quired his mother, gravely. 

“In one sense yes, in another decidedly no,” 
answered Owen, playing abstractedly with 
his fork. 

“ I might be a fisherman and a gentleman 
both, if I surrounded myself as far as I was 
able, with the attributes of refinement But 
to settle down in tbe midst of coarseness 
and filth, taking especial pains to seem on th€ 
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ontside^ like the boors about me; this is what 
I call being a sham.” 

“ The outside is of but little consequence,” 
returned his mother, gently; **youcanIeam 
that from your Bible. Only be pure and true 
within, and you stand a reproach to whited 
sepulchres.” 

Owen sighed, and was a long time silent. 
Neil Northwood made two or three ineffectual 
attempts to bring the conversation to a safe 
and cheerful subject. But his own spirits bnd 
been greatly depressed, and there was no 
heartiness in his attempted mirtlu 

Mother dear,” cried Owen, presently, 
sensible of the chill, and a little ashamed of 
his perversity, “ we met with a little ad¬ 
venture to-day. TVe came upon a pleasure 
barge, filled with those enviable mortals who 
sail and fish for aipusement alone. It is 
ahvays like a fairy scene to me. Is it really 
their rich clothing, and plumes, and laces, and 
jewels, that make them seem so much beyond 
ordinary mortals? They looked.as if they 
might be royal scions, every one of them. 
And one was more than that, he was a king 
among men, like the lion among beasts, so 
grandly noble in every look and gesture.” 

Mrs. Grey bent closer over her tea-tray, and 
caught her breath sharply. 

“You see it was my good luck to save one 
of the noble company. Pooh I nonsense! it 
was nothing, you know. I just slipped out of 
my boat, and picked her out of tlie water. 
You’re not to think I was in any danger, you 
hear, mother mine. Uncle Neil thought it 
might frighten you; but you are not so silly 
as that, are you, my brave little mother?” 

“No,” answered Mrs. Grey, in a clear, 
steady voice, though her face was hid from 
him, “ I am not so easily frightened, my 
boy.” 

** I knew you wouldn't be, ainl youll enjoy 
to bear about it!” exclaimed Owen, turning 
triumphantly to his uncle. “Ami you will 
agree with me, too, that he is a grand and 
noble gentleman, this Lord Roland Mabury.” 

His clear, ringuig voice pronounced the 
name lingeringly, all imconscious how every 
syllable stabbed into the brains of his 
listeners. 

There was a dizzy haze swimming before 
Mrs, Grey’s eyes, and her heart beat suffo¬ 
catingly, yet she managed to answer in an 
undemonstrative tone: 

“If you show me grand and noble ac¬ 
tions, Owen, I shall not refuse to accord 
them their desert. But I do not understand 


how yon can know anything about the 
stranger, my son.” 

“Ah, but is there not a magnetic wire, in¬ 
visibly connecting human eyes, through 
which heart telegraphs to heart? Such a 
message flashed across to me to-day, when I 
gave that beautiful girl into bis arms. A fine, 
subtle power whispered, ‘ Here is your hero, 
a great, grand soul for you to love, and a dmir e, 
and venerate.’ ” 

“ This was on ycur side,” spoke out Neil 
Northwood, for the first time in LetitiaGrey’s 
presence, in that intensely sarcastic voice of 
his. “This was on your side, foolish, dream- 
ingboy. But what on his ? Youmighthave 
been a block of wood, an idle chip floating on 
the froth of the tide, you who had just risked 
your liie to save that girl, for any heed he 
gave you,” 

“ No matterP returned Owen, stoutly. “I 
have still been of service to him, and be will 
always be my ideal hero. But it was not so. 
Those clear, thoughtful eyes of his spoke a 
word to me, though his lips were silent. 

‘ We shall be good friends,’ they said. * I 
will find you out, my boy.’ ” 

Mrs. Grey half rose from her seat, and then 
sank back again. Her lips were growing 
white. Neil Northwood saw the little flutter¬ 
ing beat in her throat, and feared her fortitude 
was giving way. 

“ Owen,”, said he, sharply, “ may I trouble 
you to give me some chicken ?” 

Owen helped him bountifully, and was 
somewhat astonished to find that he only 
made a pretence of eating it 
Tlien Mr. Northwood launched forth into a 
Ions dissertation upon the annoyances of 
town fare, and left no chance for the lad to 
hiterpolate with further allusion to the after¬ 
noon’s adventure. 

Mrs. Grey presently drank her tea, gave her 
visitor a grateful glance, and asked her son to 
attend to some little errand outside the house 
when he had finished snpper- 
Owen went away promptly, and then Neil 
Northwood said earnestly, but gently: 

“ LetiUa, if you would confide everything to 
him, it would spare you a great deal of 
pain.” 

“Ah, but I am willing to bear it, if I may 
only keep from his heart this heavier wei^t 
of misery and shame,” 

“He is growing to a restless, discontented 
age. He is no longer contented to accept 
what is portioned out to him. He is-ambi¬ 
tious to carve out grand results for himself,’* 
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remonstrated the man, still in the gentlest 
tone. 

“Yes, yes, I see, I know. And why may 
he not? Neil, if we can only keep this safe 
from him, from all the world, why may he not 
win his way to such heights as may satisfy 
that ambition? O Neil, do not say that he 
may not!” 

SI)e had clasped her hands, and was looking 
eagerly and imploringly into his face. Neil 
Northwood looked at her with yearning pity, 
with a passionate longing to snatch her tohb 
breast, this woman, whom for twenty years 
he had loved with such unselfish and un- 
sweTving devotion; but he said, gravely: 

“ Heaven forbid that I should dampen 
your hopes, or hinder him in any w'ay, Letitia. 
But it makes me tremble for you; it will kill 
you to be disappointed in Owen. You make 
an idol of him.” 

‘•Alas! is he not all I have in the world? 
my boy, my darling, my noble Owen I” cried 
she, her voice rich with tenderness. 

A cold gray shadow fell over Neil North- 
wood's face, and lie retreated a step, as he 
said sadly: 

“ The boy lias ways and looks that are not 
yours, Letitia. He is high-strung and impa¬ 
tient of restraint. He will need a curb, and 
this revelation would give it. Still, I do not 
urge the matter. I told him to-day he must 
always be a fishcnnan; bat I perceive that 
you will yield to Iii:^ growing disgust, and give 
him a new field. He will take you away from 
this place.” 

“ If we can only find another as safe, I shall 
rejoice as heartily as he. For, when I am 
alone, I tremble at the rude scenes I witness 
from my window. I have been tliiiiking if I 
am strong enough to give him up to a sea life. 
He is a thorough sailor, after all, and would 
soon win a captain's berth. But O, it wrings 
ray heart only to think of it! My all, my all 
in the wide world, at the mercy of the wild 
tempests, dependent upon the stanchness of a 
single ship! No, no, I could not There must 
be some other plan. If we might find some 
safe retreat, ever so far away.” 

“ Do you mean out of Eu^and ?” demanded 
Neil, choking back the dry sob in his throat 
How little thought she had about leaving 
him, to whom (hese semi-monthly visits gave 
all the sunshine and richness of his sterile life! 

“ Perhaps so. I should not mind so much, 
if Owen were with me, and there were no 
danger of discovery. It is that which haunts 
me with terror. I know his proud, sensitive 


spirit so well O never, never, could I bear to 
look upon his anguish, after he knew the 
truth. I will hide it, hide it with all the hon¬ 
orable means left to me. Yes, I should be glad 
to go from England, if I was sure it would 
give him a better chance. America sometimes 
looms up before me like a golden land of 
promise.” 

She paused snddeifiy, stnick by the look of 
keen pain on his face. 

“ But it would be a sore trial to leave you, 
Neil, my good, kind brother, my wise counsel¬ 
lor. I should want you to accompany us, of 
course.” 

The man sighed drearily, and shook his 
head. 

“ It would matter little, very little, Letitia.” 

“Indeed, you are wrong, Neil,” answered 
she, with eager warmth. “No one knows 
better than I how noble and generous has 
been your conduct; my sole stafl* indeed, in the 
bitterest liours of my life. From the moment 
you first came with your mother to my 
father’s house, Neil, you have been the kind¬ 
est and tniest of brotheis, acknowledging the 
faint tie which the marriage of our parents 
gave, with a sacredness far beyond the legiti¬ 
mate birth. Neil, Neil, though you see me anx¬ 
ious, distracted, perplexed, beneath the heavy 
trials which have come upon me, never think 
for a moment I unden'alue your service or 
afiection.” 

She held out her hand as she spoke, looking 
up into his face with a calm, earnest smile. 
He clasped it fondly, but with the most 
deferential respect 

“ You are an angel, Letitia! I will go home 
and think over what can be done. Spare your¬ 
self all the anxiety you can. When I come 
down again, we may be able to decide. I need 
not warn you to keep the boy away from 
London, and from him F 

Mrs. Grey followed him to the door. 

“ Owen,” said she, “ your imcle is going 
now. You had best walk with him a portion 
of the way.” 

And Owen, not at all inclined that way, 
nevertheless obeyed the suggestion. But Neil 
Northwood was grave and silent all the way, 
and the lad escaped the chiding he dreaded. 

And Owen, returning alone to his mother, 
took out a fr^ment of a finely-linked gold 
chain attached to a locket, and surveyed it 
proudly. 

“I’m ^ad I didn’t tell him of thlsT he 
cried. “ Pm glad he can’t scoff at this T 
[to be costikued.] 
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PART 

CHAPTER ItL 

Ik a cliamimg little boudoir, with pale blue, 
hangings at the walls, and blue damask flow¬ 
ing in stiff richness from the windows, soften¬ 
ed by silvery ripples of lace, opposite the great 
oval mirror swinging from its bronze frame of 
twining garlands and sportive Cupids, in the 
softest and most luxurious of deep blue velvet 
chairs, sat the fairy mistress of the charming 
mansion which crowned the wooded hei^t 
bevond the river. 

A pale blue cashmere robe, with edging of 
swan’s^own, was wrapped about the slender 
waist, and belted there by a silver cord. Blue 
satin slippers with frosted silver clasps en¬ 
cased the tiny feet which rested on the 
elaborately-wrought Turkish cushion- But 
bluer, and more lustrous in their tint, than 
all the rest, were the large full eyes bent med¬ 
itatively upon the wee white hands a-sparkle 
with gems, which were crossed idly in her 
lap. Her lovely young face was somewhat 
wan, the pale gold curls gathered carelessly 
under a silver net were still damp, and now 
and then a momentary nervous tremor shook 
her delicate frame. Still the imperious little 
lady had refused to remain on her couch, and 
had pronounced herself quite recovered, and 
her autocratic, albeit musically clear and 
silvery voice, had ordered away physician and 
nurse, and anxious attendants, who had 
crowded aroxmd her in unfeigned solicitude. 
So they had all been compelled to be content 
with an orderly retreat, and a post within call. 
In the little ante-room close by the door, her 
car strained to catch the first sound of alarm, 
sat faithful Honor—she who had cared for 
her young mistress with more than a servant’s 
f^thfulncss, with a mother’s devotion and 
cnfailing tenderness. And in the comer was 
stationed eager, excitable Lucille, the French 
dressing-maid, only waiting for a signal from 
Honor to rush to the chamber on the other 
side and summon at once Lady ilaigaret 
the young lady’s axint. Doctor Mathew- 
•on her physician, and I/ord Boland Hahury 


II. 

her guardian, which three individuals were 
holding an anxious discussion concerning the 
effect of the chill, and the fright, and the long 
swoon upon a very excitable and delicate 
constitution. 

Meanwhile, in safe defiance of them all, her 
fair head leaning back to the glowing blue 
velvet which added startlin^y beautiful effect 
to the clear, transparent, pearly complexion, 
the lai^e dreamy eyes and golden hair, Lady 
Maude Inglis sat in the deepening twilight, 
for once in her gladsome life lost in grave and 
earnest contemplation. 

“So near!” she murmured, presently,shak¬ 
ing her head so that the silver filagree, 
Maltese bells swinging from her ears set 
their opal tongues a-tinkle. “So very near 
death! Only one little m^h to hold me up 
from the yawning golf, one faint fluttering 
breath to save my heart fium palsied 
stillness r 

The wide eyes, the paling lips, told the un¬ 
utterable horror of the remembrance. , 

“And to think I have fluttered on like a 
butterfly, and never once dreamed that that 
grim cold hand might snatch at me!” 

Shuddering, ^e dropped her face to her 
hands. 

“ So idle, and vain, and frivolous! thinMug 
only of my own amusements! And my angel 
mother waiting for me, and my father too on 
that shadowy shore. O, I thought of every¬ 
thing when that cold black vortex sucked me 
down, when that heavy weight pressed out 
the breath from my gasping lungs, and I felt 
my brain dizzying, swooning, dying. O, how 
sweet it looked to me, a sin^e day, an hour of 
life, and I thought it was denied to me. And 
now—and now, I am given back to years P 

She lifted her face again, with a solemn joy 
shining upon it, and wiped away the streaming 
tears. 

“O, I will deserve the bluing, the favor. 
I will improve the respite.” And saying this. 
Lady Maude folded her and fell again 

into silence. Presently a smile Simmered 
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over the lips, and a gay sparkle rippled across 
the eyes. 

** I don’t suppose I am required to he a num 
There is use for sunbeams, even more than 
for showers. And I must be merry—^.it is in 
my nature. But I w’iil be thoughtless no 
longer.” 

There came a long hem from the other side 
the door of the ante-room, lugubrious and 
fidgety. Lady Maude's face changed at once. 
The arch, merry nature of a girl of seventeen 
returned with foil force. 

“ Poor old Honor! I can see just how stiff 
and stnught she is sitting there, half crazy 
with fear that I am insane, when she hears 
me talking to myself in this fashion, and 
equally alarmed lest I have fallen into a swoon 
when I am silent I’ll begin to be good. 

I wont torture her any more.” 

So saying the wee white hand, showing 
daintily from the swan’s-down wrister, stretch¬ 
ed languidly toward a silver bell on the lights 
stand beside her, and the clear metallic sound 
rung out, a joyful summons to the waiting 
Honor, who was in the room before the last 
musical murmur had died out 
“ You are ready to go back to your chamber, 
my lady. I can carry you in my arms so 
nicely.” 

“ No indeed, Honor. I have no intention 

- of leaving the boudoir until ten o'clock, and 
, now it is scarcely sunset I am better, I am 

- quite recovered, you foolishly fond old woman; 
so dismiss all your fears.” 

The blue eyes were dancing merrily, the 
•joyous face bright as smiles could make it, 
and the grave old serving-woman could not 
help following her advice. 

“Heaven be praised!” she ejaculated fer¬ 
vently. “ I really believe you are right The 
, doctor was so afmid of a fever, if nothing 
worse. O, I am so thankful it has been such 
. an escape 1 My blessed Lady Maude! I can’t 
. tell you how my heart stood still when I saw 
them bringing you in, your cold white face 
lying helplessly on my Lord Roland’s 
. shoulder! O, the Lord was good to me; he 
^ve me back my darling mistress.” 

Your naughty, willful pl^^e and torment, 
• you mean, Honor. How can you be so silly 
as to love me I” cried Maude, bending for¬ 
ward, and kissing the wrinkled, sallow cheek, 
: .md then patting it with her two white hands, 
, in the did childish fashion. 

“ Ah, it’s a silliness we all have, my Lady 
Maude, Never a servant in the house but 
began to weep and bewail, and there was my 


Lady Margaret walking back and forward 
WTinging her hands, and Lord Roland—he 
did not say so much, but he was as white as 
marble, aud he never left you a minute, and 
when at last the doctor brought the first sigh 
from you, he ran away and I saw the great 
tears pouring over his face.” 

“ Lord Roland in tears, and for me T’ ejacu¬ 
lated Lady Maude; and the first wave of 
crimson crept over her pale cheek. “ He, so 
grand and noble, and calm always, to be 
moved from his stately height for poor little ' 
giddy me.” 

“Ah, well may he be. Did yon think him 
more than mortal. Lady Maude?” questioned 
Honor, with a shrewd glance into the pretty, 
pensive face. 

“ I don't know, I am sure. Everybody ac¬ 
knowledges him as something superior to all 
the rest of the world. I know he’s very learned 
and gifted, and so handsome! I am always 
proud to have him give me his arm in any 
public place. But somehow I thought he 
only cared for me, as—as—the sun might be 
willing to shine down and w’arm the wings, 
and dry away the chilly dew from some poor 
little feeble butterfly. But that he should 
care so much as to cry for me—why, that 
seems like a marvel.” 

“ Lord Roland has eyes of his own, let him 
alone for that. He knows who is sweet, and 
lovely, and charming. One of these days we 
shall all find it out?’ repeated Honor, 
triumphantly, with a series of quick, 
significant nods. 

And Maude, with a dreamy glimpse at some 
dazzling possibility, smiled softly, in her shy 
girlish fashion, and sat do'wn again in the 
arm-chair. 

“ I suppose I ought to see them. I believe 
I was naughty and willful, to drive everybody 
away; but you see I "was still dazed and be¬ 
wildered, and I wanted to think. You m.vy 
light the gas now, and send them up. But 
stay; if there is any of Doctor Mathewson's 
cordial in the wineglass empty it out, or I 
shall have to hear a scolding. I believe h« 
thinks it is his especial privilege.” 

“But yon need it, dear, and it is so nice! 
do take a little of it, Lady Maude,” coaxed 
Honor. 

“ O dear, if I hadn’t promised myself to b« 
good!” said the little lady, shaking her pretty 
head. “ Bring it hither then.” 

She swallowed it down with all possible 
despatch, and puckering up her rosy lip8 
announced solemnly: 
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« Honor, you’re a deceitful creature, a trans¬ 
parent humbug, and Doctor Mathewson is 
another. That nice mixture is as bitter as 
the bread of dependence^ if you know any¬ 
thing how acrid and disagreeable the article 
is. I've read a great deal about it in novels, 
and got my information.from them. You 
couldn't smu^le me in a morsel of guava, 
could you?” 

“ There’s no harm in that, Tm sure,” said 
Honor, promptly. 

‘‘Then I don’t know as I cari for it I 
knew you couldn’t resist, and I had a natui^ 
desire to take revenge upon Doctor Mathew¬ 
son for that abominable mixture. I can taste 
it now—bah! I suspect he thought my nerves 
needed drugging.” 

^ You shall have the jelly. I believe there’s 
a box now in Lady Margaret’s room She 
was just taking a Innch when you were 
brought in. I can get that, and the doctor be 
none the wiser,” exclaimed Honor. 

“ I’ve half a mind to have the whole tray 
in, and horrify that wicked doctor,” laughed 
Maude. “Never mind, Honor; perhaps all 
this time the poor thin^ are imagining all 
sorts of mishaps. I’ll have a mimic reception. 
Kever mind calling Lucille, I dare say I look 
well enough for a heroine just emerged from 
the water. You may give them my compli¬ 
ments, Honor, and bring them in to me.” 

The girl spoke pla 3 rfully, hut there was a 
little tremor of emotion in the tone. 

Honor dropped the blue damask folds over 
the windows, and touched the yellow flame of 
a taper to the mouth of a bronze Puck who 
was blowing a huge crystal bubble, filling the 
room with a soft, stafry radiance, jnst lighting 
up the gilded frames of the pictures on the 
walk and falling tenderly upon the pretty 
figure in the easy-chair. Then she went out 
and left her young mistress alone again. Lady 
Maude leaned forward listening, with a half 
smile on her face. 

Only a few moments, and she heard the ad- 
vancii^ steps, one soil and gliding, another 
heavy and a little shuffling, the third light, 
but firm and steady. A pink tinge rose to 
her cheeks, her eyes shone like stars. How 
well she knew all three! Aunt Margaret was 
coming first, and then the doctor, and after 
him Lord Boland. 

Honor’s garmlous talk had roused a new 
sensation in regard to her guardian. Did he, 
indeed, who was called so stoical and nnim- 
pressible—about whom half the noble ladies 
in London were wild because of his invincible 


obduracy—did he indeed care so much for a 
little silly girl like herself? What pretty girl 
could receive such a suggestion, and not be 
touched and pleased by it? 

Lady. Margaret, a tall, rather plain, hut 
gentimental looking woman of forty, came 
sweeping forward and flung the arms, clasped 
at the wrists by massive bracelets, around the 
girl’s neck. 

“ iXy sweet Uttie Maude, my precious childl 
Heaven be praised that yon are spared to ns I 
O, such a shock as it gave me I such agony as 
I have endured! my poor nervesC’ 

Maude quietly returned the embrace. 

“lam sorry, auntie, that you should have 
been disturbed. If I had only had the chance, 
you know I should never have allowed them 
to bring me into the house in such a state.” 

There was a twinkle of mischief in her eye 
as she spoke; but Lady Mai^ret, applying 
her lace handkerchief to her faded gray .eyes, 
sank into the nearest easy-chair, and did not 
catch it 

Doctor Mathewson’s portly figure bustled 
forward, and his plump, velvety fingers took 
the little blue-veined wrist into their steady 
grasp. 

“Ah, my dear Lady Maude, you are looking 
wonderfully restored. A' fortunate escape, 
truly. Hum—hum—the pulse a little flutter¬ 
ed. My, it is quickening to a gallop 
He pulled out his great watch, but before 
he could begin to count the tiny throbs under 
his finger tips, with a dexterous movement 
Lady Maude slipped it away from him, and 
with a gay little laugh turned to the figure 
which stood quietly waiting its turn to 
advance. 

“ For shame, Doctor Mathewson; don’t you 
know this is not a professional visit, but a 
social call? I invited you all to come and 
ofier congratulations, did I not, Lord Boland?” 

Boland Mabnry forward with a clear 
glad light shining over his face, and dispersing 
for the time that melancholy sweetness of ex¬ 
pression, so peculiar to his coimtenance. 

“ I am so thankful 1 am able to offer them, 
dear Maude,” he said, bending over the small 
hand lying for a moment in his, with that 
winning grace and earnestness which made 
his attentions so dangeronsly fascinating. 
“ This has been a trying day for usT 
“Indeed it has! O, my poor nerves! my 
flattering heart!” si^ed Lady Margaret, a»* 
snming a languid attitnde. “ What a blessing 
it must be to lack this sensitiveness mine T 
The doctor had taken a seat a little in the 
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background, and was eyeing his late patient 
with close attention. 

Lady Maude laughed presently, and held 
out her hand. 

“Now you may try the pulse, doctor, and 
not sit glowering so resentfully at me. You 
see there is no galiop about it. When you 
first came in, remembering what had come be¬ 
tween our last meeting, it was natural I should 
be for a moment overcome and perturbed. I 
have to thank you heartily for bringing me 
hack to this pleasant world, and its dear 
agreeable people. Where was I, doctor? I 
mean that part of me which is really me—in 
all that long blank between my knowing my¬ 
self going down into those black deptiis, and 
my finding myself gasping in that horrible dis¬ 
tress for breath, here in my chamber? It is 
all so mysterious.” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

“How indeed should I know, Lady Maude? 
It is enough that I began to despair of ever 
bringing you out of the swoon. I think it had 
more injurious effect, the fright, more by far, 
than the water.” 

“And it was you who saved me from the 
water?” said Maude, in a low, tremulous 
Toice, turning toward Lord Roland her 
grateful glance. 

“ I would it had been, my pet. But I was 
thankful enough to receive you from the sav¬ 
ing arms of another. Tour face had such a 
deathly look I was smitten with direst fore¬ 
bodings. Thank Heaven they were not 
realized T’ 

“I have been, thinking about it,” smd 
Maude gravely, “trying to imagine how it 
would have been—if—if I had never revived. 

I pictured myself lying on the bier with the 
family sliield at iny head, and the Inman 
colors trailing dismally at ray feet, just as I 
remember, ever so faintly, of poor papa. And 
, then I thought, perhaps I might not have 
been found at all, but have drifted there 
among the weeds and sands of the river’s 
bottom, drifted and drifted—” 

“Hush! Ohoshr cried out Lord Roland, 
stung with a sadden pang at following out 
the thonght, even while gazing upon that fair 
young girlish fSce. 

She looked out questioningly into his face 
with her grave blue eyes. 

“ My child,” said he, “ do you guess what 
heavy mourning it would bring to more hearts 
than one? Think of it no more, but shine 
again, the sunbeam to bless and lighten all 
dark and cold and dreary wastes,” 


Maude smiled softly, and the white eyelids 
fell shyly. 

“ It is pleasant to think I should be missed. 
And very solemn to question whither and 
how that which does not die would have 
passed on.” 

“ I^Tiither should innocence and purity be 
wafted, but among the seraphs before the 
Great VfTiite Throne ?” returned Lord Roland, 
in a very subdued voice, with a tender, wistful 
smile. 

“Ah,” said Maude, shaking her pretty 
head sorrowfully, “but I am such a giddy 
butterfly.” 

Lord Roland laughed his own cheery laugh 
again/ 

“Commend me to such stray sunbeams. 
Little Maude, no one who has studied you but 
guesses the true womanliness and depth of 
character under all that delightful sparkle. 
Don’t try to be a dull droning bee, or a dusty 
moth. Spread forth your rainbow wings 
fearlessly, and enjoy life While you can.” 

“ What are you saying to the child ?” asked 
Lady Mai^ret, rising from her seat aud 
glancing uneasily at the girl’s flushed cheeks, 
and Lord Roland’s eloquent eyes. 

“ He says I must always be a giddy butter¬ 
fly, lacking your exquisite sensitiveness, 
auntie,” replied Maude, with a mischievous 
smile. 

“Ah! to be sure. There are so few finel}- 
stning spirits. You are like your mother. 
She was always in such extravi^nt spirits, 
such hoyden health. She could never under¬ 
stand my delicacy. I am seldom approbated.” 
And Lady Margaret cast a languishing glance 
toward Lord Roland. 

“Auntie dear, don’t let me keep you from 
your dinner. Honor told me it spoilt your 
Inncheon when I was brought in,” said the 
niece, a littie malicious glee dancing in her 
eyes. 

“How could I think of dinner, Maude? 
you foolish child! I ordered it an hour later, 
hut I am sure no summons has been given.” 

“Aunt Margaret, I am seventeen T sjud 
Maude, pouting her pretty lip. 

“ Such a mature age!” laughed Aunt Mar¬ 
garet. “And the Inglis family are alwap 
younger than their years. Why, when I was 
quite twenty no one suspected I was more 
than sixteen, and only the other day Sir John 
Dacre— 

“I should have been the youngest of my 
race if I had really died,” broke in Maude’s 
dreamy voice. 
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“Bnt you did not die. Please to remember 
that, Lady Maude,” suggested the doctor. 

“ No, to be sure I did not. I was saved. 
Why—do not yet know by whom- Lord 
Roland, who was it that brought me firom the 
water?” 

“ I am ashamed to say that I cannot tell 
you. I really believe we were all so frighten¬ 
ed we allowed him to go away without so 
much as thanking him. I have been reproach¬ 
ing myself for the remisshess ever since re¬ 
lieved by your recovery,” answered Lord 
Roland. 

“Not know who saved me! Then it was 
none of you in the boat I” ejaculated little 
Maude, in utter astonishment- 

“ It was iiot. The young hero sprung into 
the water the very moment you fell, and the 
moment he gave you up to me, he swam away 
to his own boat” 

“And you do not know his name, nor where 
to look for him?” questioned Maude, while 
the color rose again to her cheeks. “And I 
must go upon ray way, knowing that I owe 
ny life to one who has not even received poor 
words of Uianks in recompense? This is 
worse than anything else. It is unendurable.” 

“ I confess that I am much annoyed myself. 
Still it is by no means unlikely that we may 
llad him. Pray do not excite yourself about 
it, iny childj” replied Lord Roland, gravely. 
“ I will take instant measures to hunt him up.” 

“ I shall not have a moment’s peace until I 
liave seen him, and thanked him!” exclaimed 
Lady Maude, rising and walking to and fro 
excitedly. 

“ My dear Lady Maude, you really must not 
cgitate yourself,” began Doctor Mathewson, 
coming forward. 

Lady Maude paid no more attention tbaii if 
the wind was blowing. 

“ To think that such a weight of obligation 
is laid upon me, and I cannot so much as 
show that I am gratefiil! LVho knows how 
welcome a reward might be! And I am 
powerless to offer it.” 

Her cheeks were flaming scariet, her eyes 
burnt with wondrous splendor. She bad 
never in her life looked so brilliantly, so snr- 
passingiy lovely. Lord Roland watched her 
with a strange blending of tender compassion 
and passionate admiration- 

The doctor touched his arm and whispered: 

“Something must be done to quiet her. 
Such a mood is like the touch of a torch to a 
heap of tinder. I cannot save her from a brain 
fever, if it goes much farther.” 


Lord Roland looked anxiously at the scarlet 
cheeks and glittering eyes, but waited a 
moment while Lady Margaret essayed her 
powers. 

“ Maude, childj how can you tear about in 
that fashion? One would think you were a 
wild beast.” 

“I feel somewhat wolfish!” answered 
Maude, turning upon her, showing the gleam 
of tiny pearls under the curling scarlet lip. 

Lady Margaret shrank back. 

“Good heaven^ Maude! do you forget you 
are a lady, and an .IngUs? Sit down and be 
quiet Tou make me shiver to look at you.” 

“Why do you look, then? Go back to 
your own room. I will cheerfully excuse 
you.” 

“ But your health, dear’ Lady Maude,” said 
the smooth voice of the physician- “ Do sit 
down and let me give you another powder. 
Indeed your strength is not equal to this. 
When the reaction comes, you will not be 
able to lift a finger. You are over-excited 
now.” 

“I know it,” answered Maude', “but I can¬ 
not help it My heart is beating like a trip¬ 
hammer, and my brain is buzzing, and my 
ears are ringing with the gurgle of the river, 
just before it covered me over—as it might 
have done forever, but for the gallantry of one 
who went away unknown, nnthanked, after 
he had risked his life to give me mine.” 

Lord Boland made an imperious gesture, 
which sent away Lady Margaret and the physi¬ 
cian both from sight, though not out of hear- 
iug* Then he walked quietly up to the flying 
figure, took both hands—^hot and dry they 
had grown in these last minutes—^Inhis gentle 
but powerful grasp. 

“ Maude, my child,” said he, “ you are un¬ 
kind and unjust. In our solicitude for your 
safety we bad no power to think of anything 
else. Delay might have been fatal, for, as it 
was, We obtained medical assistance none too 
soon. Besides, he avoided us. He gave you 
to my arms and hurried away. But you ah5i,n 
see and know him. I pledge you my word, 
the Word of Boland Mabury, that I will find 
him. I dare say three hours will be. ample 
time for me to find bim ; but if it takes days, 
weeks, years, I will bring him to you- Do you 
comprehend, my little Maude?” 

His eajm, grave, commanding eyes held 
hers; his cool hand was lifted to stroke softly 
the throbbing forehead. Beneath the mag¬ 
netic look and touch she grew «igbp<i 
heavily, and leaned, worn oat and wearied. 
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^inst him. He took her gently, but still 
with firm authority, to the chair. She sat 
do^vn, her eyelids drooping, her hands listless, 
growing very pale j^ain. 

"Doctor ilathewson, we will have the pow¬ 
der now. Lady Maude will thank you for 
your help,” said Lord Boland, raising his 
voice. 

The doctor came; and behind him the 
alarmed and distressed Honor. The guardian 
lingered till the powder was prepared and 
passively swallowed, and then, seeing that 
she was like a child in their hands, he walked 
up to her, just bent down to look into the 
weary eyes, and said simply: 

"I am going now. Good-night, my little 
Maude. Don’t forget that I have given you 
my promise.” 

And Lady Maude was taken back to her 
chamber, and Lord Roland went forth, closely 
wrapped in a heavy cloak, alone and unat¬ 
tended into the night 

“ If it brings me in contact with Nei! North- 
wood,” muttered he, “I would rather have 
given her my'right hand than that promise. 
Heaven send the boy was a stranger to him; 
mayhap some one he had hired to row him 
dowm the river. But it was a fisher-boat I 
remember the panniers. I should know the 
lad's face anywhere. It touched me somehow 
with a vague famUiarity, and I liked it, brave, 
and true, and gallant It is a pity that he 
should go unrewarded. Yes, I will do my 
best to find him.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

LirriTiA Gbet stood in the humble door¬ 
way of her rude dwelling, with a grave, 
troubled look on her face, the ni^t after the 
adventure on the river. 

Owen was within the house, busy over a 
package of books and papers which had just 
arrived by a special messenger from London, 
a reminder of Uncle Neil’s kindness, as well 
as a proof of his safe arrival back to his close 
and monotonous toil. 

Mrs. Grey held in her hand a closely folded 
newspaper upon which a slip of writing was 
pinned. She had taken it carefully from her 
pocket, glancing around her uneasily. There 
was still light enough for her to read, although 
the sun had vanished beneath a dim cloud 
lying low on the horizon. 

The little parcel had been slipped into her 
hxmd privately by Nell’s messenger, and Mrs. 
Grey has dropped it into her pocket with a 


lead-like sinking of the heart. It was a long 
time since Neil had sent any such warning, 
and she knew* it was a premonition of danger. 
She unfolded the little note first, and read the 
large boldly written words wdth scared eyes, 
growing more and more like a hunted 
animal’s. 

" My deab Lei'itia, —I enebse you the 
advertisement I found in the Times, having 
taken care that the copy I sent Owen should 
be well oWiteiuted by the upsetthig of mr 
inkstand. You will see that we are likely to 
be disturbed from our quiet. I do not wish 
to obtrude my advice upon you, but I think, 
when once one whom we have good cause to 
shun sets out upon a quest, he is not easily 
foiled; He has a go<'d start for a clue, and I 
learned from the Times office, that if the ad¬ 
vertisement failed, special notices were to be 
Struck off, and a detective detailed from the 
police office to hunt up the lad. I have like¬ 
wise been looking over the country places to 
be let in the interior counties. I can give 
you four or five which I judge to be comfort¬ 
able, from which to select, if you wish to 
move. But if you leave, it must be done 
promptly. I am almost tempted to ask you 
to take the very next train and come to 
London, where I might get you retired lodg¬ 
ings until we decide upon a final plan. At 
all events write me at once, what you wish. 
And manage somehow to keep Owen from his 
boat, and in his town suit, if you desire, as I 
j udge you will, to keep from him all knowledge 
of this advertisement. Neh..” 

Mrs. Grey read it over, glanced shiveringly 
behind her, and thrust it into her pocket. 
Then unfolding the newspaper she turned to 
the spot marked for her eye by a broad dash 
of the pen. 

" Person AX, —^If the young man who was 
in the fishing-boat on the Thames, on the 
afternoon of the lith Inst., and who saved the 
young lady who fell from the pleasure-baige, 
will respond to this advertisement and call on 
Black and Hartwell, Fleet street, or commu¬ 
nicate in any way with Lord Boland Mabury, 
or his steward at Kensington, or visit Inglis 
Park, on the Thames below Windsor, in 
Surrey county, he will not alone confer a 
great «favor, but he will receive worthy com¬ 
pensation. His attention to the request is 
urgently besought” 

Letitia Grey read it through, and then her 
two fierce hands seized the paper, and tore 
it into fragments. 
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“Xever.nererr’ she cried, hoUy. “Omy 
boyl I wil] stand betireea you and this ter¬ 
rible secret with all my strength, with my 
poor iife, if need be. Tour bright young head 
shall not be hung in shame. Your proud and 
fearless eye shall not blush before the world’s 
scorn. Never, never! if it lies with me to help 
it.” 

She gathered up the fragments, crushed 
them into a round ball and threw them into 
a little pool of water. Then turning, she 
dashed the hot tears from her eyes, and for 
one moment lifted her hands upward in a 
mute but eloquent appeal to the darkening 
sky. 

She went back to the house quietly, took 
down a box from a high shelf, opened it, and 
keeping it on her lap counted out the money 
in it A great sigh of satisfaction came trom 
her heaving chest, as she replaced the roll of 
bank notes, and returned the box to its place. 

Owen was sitting dreamily by the window 
the paper fallen from bis hands, his eyes fixed 
absently upon the darkening sky. iirs. Grey 
went up to him, laid her soft hand on his 
shoulder, and then, as though yielding to an 
in-esistible impulse, bent down and kissed hun 
twice on his forehead and on his Ups. Owen 
threw his strong young arm around her, and 
looked up playfully into her face. 

“Mother darling, you can’t guess what I 
was dreaming just now. It was such a be¬ 
witching vision! I fancied a fairy adventure 
something after the fashion of enchanted 
princes. I was to win a wonderful talisman, 
and be wealthy, and grand. With what a 
ruthless hand I swept this odious hovel out of 
our experience! I had noble halls, and 
glorious furnishings, and you were as queenly 
as yon are good and beantifid, clad in velvets, 
and laces, and plumes, and all those dainty 
trimmings which make rich ladies look indeed 
like fairy princesses. But none would be 
(hirer than you, mother mine. It vexes me 
that there are none but these mde boors to 
see your grace and loveliness. O mother, I 
must make my way out of this. I cannot 
keep down my spirit to this grovelling.” 

“ Tes, Owen, you must, I have come to see 
it I am as tired and impatient as you. We 
will leave here to-morrow.” 

Owen turned with wide open eyes of aston¬ 
ishment, entirely taken aback by the sud¬ 
denness of this promised fruition of his 
long-cherished wish. 

“To-morrow, mother?—did you say to¬ 
morrow?” 


“Tes, dear; why not? We have no exten¬ 
sive preparations either for leaving the house 
or preparing ourselves. That was a charming 
description we read the other day of Scottish 
life. What if we should see for ourselves 
what it is like?” 

And while she qx>ke the fair soft cheeks 
nestled closer to his. 

“To Scotland, mother? But the expense?” 

“We shall travel of course in a quiet and 
economical fashion. Every one must have 
some recreation, or stagnate; and after all we 
may find some desirable opening for you, 
which will amply compensate. I have the 
money this moment, enough to keep us in 
idleness for a few months at least. Let’s en¬ 
joy it, and be free-hearted children, a little 
while.” 

Owen kept long silence, then said, in an 
unsteady tone: “Are you particular about its 
being in Scotland, mother?” 

“ I don’t know that I am. Would you pre¬ 
fer Wales, or possibly Dublin?” 

Owen shook his head, and laughed nneasily. 

“To tell the truth, mother, I should be 
satisfied with a stiil shorter trip. Something 
seems to call me to London, to whisper that 
the path opens for me the golden goal which 
haunts me day and night. If you do not care 
to leave the country, I can find some snng 
little nest in the suburbs, and Unde Neil and 
I could come out to you every ni^t. Would 
not that be jolly?” 

Mrs. Grey’s face still wore its patient, serene 
smile, but the hand resting against her heart 
was clutching at the folds of her dress, as if 
to tear away the stinging pain there. 

“lam afraid the roar and tumult of London 
would only augment the feverish unrest of 
my longing to be far into the country, among 
the green fields, and the safely-girding bins. 
It may be in a little while I should be content 
to try London; now I long to roam far into 
the country. Let ns try snch a trip, Owen, 
and afterward we will talk of London,” she 
smd quietly. 

“ Well, to be sure, I am not unwilling. And 
if it is decided to make a change, why 
shouldn’t I sell my boat? Jake Mertoun was. 
coaxing me to let him have it, only the other 
day. I think I should enjoy myself better on 
our excursion to know that was gone, and I 
cnt off from fishing.” 

“ Sell it by all means. 'There’s no reason 
why you should retain it.” 

“And yon really mean we are to cnt adrift 
ftom this life? Hnrtahl hniiahl And only 
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yesterday tjiat grim old Uncle i^eil was teiling 
me I was destined to it for life. Kow indeed 
I am taking the first step toward the realiza¬ 
tion of my hopes ” And Owen clapped his 
hands in boyish glee. 

His mother watched him with a smile that 
was grare and glad both at once. 

‘‘ Very vague hopes, my son, I fancy,” said 
she. 

‘^Let us have a light; this gloaming is so 
dismal. I want everything bright around me 
now; as bright—as bright as my prospects!” 

iirs. Grey brought the lamp, and beneath 
the soil illumination sat down again beside 
him, looking fondly and wistfully into the 
handsome face, with its sparkling eyes and its 
smiling lips. 

“Mother dear, you don’t guess how happy 
you have made me,” said Owen, catching her 
hand, and holding it fondly in his, stroking it 
now and then, with a little playful shake and 
caress. 

“ My son, my son, it shall never be otheiv 
wise if my efforts can prevent.” 

There was a little txemor, a solemn thrill in 
the voice, but the youth, in his exhilaration of 
spirit, did not detect it. 

“ Mother,” smd he, presently, “ do you know 
I never see a lady, be she ever so grand, who 
has just your Madonna beauty ? O, I should 
like to take away that sombre lace from your 
hair, and that black dress. I would leave the 
beautiful tresses free to their own rippling gold, 
mayhap a pearl, or a ribbon, just to loop too 
profuse a flow. And the dress—it should be 
velvet, deep, soft, royal in its gloss, or heavy 
silk of just the deepest blue. I do believe you 
would eclipse all the young ladies of the king¬ 
dom if you had your rightful surroundings, as 
you shall, my mother, as you shall sometime.” 

Foolish boy I did you not know all mothers 
are beautiful?” 

“Ah! but not like you; I know, for I asked 
Uncle Kell once, that in your girlhood you 
were peerless. I never see such hair as this 
on any one else, nor such eyes, like blue violets 
peeping from a gold-fringed curtain. I am 
very proud of you, my mother. I have never 
seen your like—at least not but once.” 

“ When was that, Owen ?” asked Mrs. Grey, 
carelessly; “ you never told me.” 

“ It was on the river that day,” answered 
. Owen, half-reluctant to speak; “ the young 
lady I saved. O mother, she was such a vision 
of beauty. I noticed her, you know, before 
she -fell into the water, and it struck me at 
once, who else, and who alone, had such hair, 


and such golden lashes, and such blue—blue 
eyes. I did not wonder he caught her so 
passionately in his arms, and murmured so 
fondly over her. He called her his darling-, 
his sweet Maude.” 

“He?—who?” demanded Mrs. Grey. 

“ The noble gentleman. Lord Boland Ma- 
bury. I’m so glad I know the names. I shall 
never forget them. Boland and Maude—they 
afe like their names, noble, and gracious, and 
grand. And I think they will be married, if 
they are not already.” 

“They—who?” again questioned the 

mother, with sharpening voice. 

“ Lord Boland, and this beautiful golden¬ 
haired Maude, my mother,’* returned Owen, 
still, in a dreamy voice. 

“You told me she was a yoimg gfr] 
Owen.” 

“And so she is, I suppose she is scarcely 
seventeen.” 

“And he is forty, every year of it,” spoke 
Mrs. Grey, in a quick, indignant voice. 

“ I can hardly believe it. He looks in the 
very pride and bloom of manhood. But how 
did you know? did you read it? Let me see 
it—there may be a mistake.’* 

“ I have forgotten where I saw it, if I saw 
it at all,” returned Mrs. Grey, regaining her 
self-command. “What matter? it does not 
concern us about these people so far from our 
sphere of life. Let us talk rather about our 
journey.” 

Oiren’s band bad been creeping toward his 
breast, and his fingers fastened upon a locket 
and bit of chain secured there, as he said: 

“ There are some things we cannot forget, 
mother mine. Fate sent me into their sphere. 
But if there is a boat to be sold, and you really, 
mean to go in the morning, I had best go 
down and hunt up Jake. He is anxious to 
buy, because his own is hardly fit for use at 
all, since he run against that coal barge,” 

“ Yes, go by all means. I have preparations 
of my own to make. And I must write to 
Uncle NeU.” 

Owen took up his hat and went out, whist¬ 
ling cheerily. The mother, left behind, stood 
at the window with clasped hands, and 
agonized, upturned face. 

“To marry a young girl—O black, black 
heart! And I loved him so J Ay, even yet, I 
love him so. And the boy, too, with but that 
single glimpse, is under the glamour of his 
fascinating spell. Heaven help me I Heaven 
help me, my way is hard indeed T’ 

She stood a moment grave and troubled; 
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then smiting her hands fiercely together, she 
hurst forth in a wild wail of grief. 

“ The poor unconscious boy 1 Fate sent him 
into tlielr sphere. Alas, alas, that it should 
be! But they shall not cast their blight upon 
him. No, no, I will fight against it to the 
last Let my own heart lie crushed and 
bleeding, they shall not reach to his with their 
poisonous thrusts.” 

And having slightly relieved the burden of 
anxious grief resting upon her by this little 
outburst, she went quietly about her prepara¬ 
tions for the sudden journey. Owen came 
back in a short £/rae. 

Mother, Jake is off down the river a little 
ways. The moonlight is glorious. I’ve a 
mind to take my farewell trip in the old boat; 
there is a jolly breeze far me to set a sail, and 
rU bring Jake home with me to help row 
against the wind.” 

Mrs. Grey stood thoughtful, hesitating a 
liUle. 

** You're not afraid to trust me, I hope,” 
».\iJ Owen, indignantly. 

** 0, no indeed, you wont meet many boats 
at this hour, and are used enough to the river 
to keep from tlie dangers.” 

‘‘What are they, pray?” asked Owen, 
coiUeinptuously. 

‘‘ Not rery aJarmiog, I confess. You have 
my consent.” 

“And if Fm longer than usual you’re not to 
he alarmed. Jake may want to try the boat,” 
continued Owen. 

“ 1 shall be busy myself until quite late.” 

“Good-night thenl Pon’t wait up for me 
if you get tired, for I have tiie duplicate key. 
I feel like a boy about to be let off from 
pimishment.” 

He turned toward the door, Ids mellow 
whistle ringing out joyously. But in a mo¬ 
ment be came hack, put both arms around 
her neck and kissed her tenderly. 

“ Mother, darling, good times are coming. 
Hnn't fret over whatever that secret trouble 
be, which you lock sway so securely from 
The time will come when you will think 
Worthy of sharing it. Good-night, my 
precious mother!” And he went straight away 
without another look or word. 

Mrs. Grey stood staring after him in stony 
amaze. 

“The boy suspects. How much? O 
heavens, how much?” she cried, in a cold, 
dreamy voice. 

She went about her preparations in a dull, 
mechanical fashion, draped down from the 


upper room an empty trunk, and brought pile 
after pile of various articles covering the floor 
around it Then she drew the lightstand 
nearer and brought out her work-box. A 
button was wanted here, a stitch there, a silk 
necktie needed re-folding and smoothing. 
All for her son. Her own clotlnng obtained 
hardly a glance, but was dropped carelessly 
into the trunk. 

“Who knows what may keep us away from 
this spot, even beyond Neil's reach?” she 
muttered. “ I may be obliged to drag my 
poor Owen further and further from the goal 
of bis desire. I had best make sure he will 
not lack for clothing.” 

And thus with the restless endurance of 
excitement she worked on, far into the mid¬ 
night, giving no heed to the passing time. At 
length the failing lamp drew her attention. 
She took it up, and for the first time noticed 
that the oil was burnt out She started a 
little nervously, and glanced at the clock. 

“Good heavens! it is nearly morning! Why, 
where is Owen ?” 

“Where is Owen?” repeated she, as another 
hour chimed forth its lapse. And now her 
face was anxious and disturbed. Passing out 
to the door she looked forth upon the quiet 
scene, every nook and comer of which was 
brilliantly illmninated by the glorious light of 
a full moon. How profoundly peaceful it 
was! There was the row of low cottages, 
their dinginess and filth obliterated by the 
silver veil of light, with row after row of win¬ 
dows dark and colA There was the winding 
toad deserted and silent, and across the bleak 
strip of rocky land glimmered and shone the 
rippling waves of the river. Clinging to the 
door, with ear strained to catch the most dis¬ 
tant dip of the oar, hr echo of human voice, 
and wistful watchful eyes, seeking to pierce 
beyond field, and road, and river, stood I^titia 
Grey growing chill, and stiff, and witli a heart 
sinking heavier and heavier every moment. 

And so the gray morning dawned upon her, 
standing there bolt upright, like a stony 
statue, both hands clasped stiffly around the 
door-handle, her lips blue, her cheeks ghastly, 
her eyes wide open in a sort of finzen horror. 

Little by little came sounds of stir and 
rousing life. The cocks crowed lustily from 
their perches. The shrill whistle of the dis¬ 
tant train deft the still morning air. The 
blows of a fisherman’s axe getting ready the 
kindlings for the early fire, smote her ear; 
yet she never turned her face toward it Only 
when there came the dull thud of a boatr. 
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keel against the piles of the -wharf below did 
life and light creep back to that frozen looking 
face. Then, with head inclined to catch the 
first sound, she listened, all her faculties 
seeming to pass into hearing. Some one was 
coming up the hard-beaten path. In a mo¬ 
ment more she saw who it was, Jake Mer- 
toun in his rough fisherman suit, a boat-hook 
on his shoulder. He marched straight for her 
door, and stood, as soon as he perceived her 
there, scraping oif his faded cap with an 
embarrassed bow. 

“ Good-monung, Miss Grey, maybe Owen’s 
got back ?” 

She made three desperate movements 
before her stiff lips articulated. 

“He is not here. I have not seen him 
since last night.” 

“The Lord save us! I don’t see into it 
He was the best youngster at the oars I ever 


knew. He promised to come for me down 
beWw Heading, but I waited, and waited, and 
never seed a bit of him, and towards morning 
I found bis boat drifting in the river upside 
down, and the rowlocks are twisted off in a 
queer fashion. I did have strong hoites he‘d 
be here. But law sakes! he’s safe enough 
somewhere. Don’t you go to fretting. Owen’s 
able to take care of “’mself anywhere!” 

This last was said because the man, obtuse 
and slow of perception as he was, became 
aware of the wild despair dropping its icy pall 
over her face. 

His well-meant wbrds of comfort were of 
little avail. Mrs. Grey stared vaguely into his 
face, flung up her .arms and sank backwards, 
as a snow wreath slips aways, cold and white, 
and ^useless. 

[to be cojrnsTjED.] 
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